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When Thomas Edison died, it was sug- 
gested that all electric power be switched 
off for 60 seconds in tribute. The idea was 
abandoned when it was realized that even 
such a short interruption of power might 
be dangerous... 

The continuous flow of electricity was 
too vital to our national life! 

Yet, despite immense progress to date, 
the privately-owned electric utility com- 
panies and equipment manufacturers are 
working to find new uses for electricity 
and to provide steadily better service. 

To effect economies, these companies 
are exploring methods of transmitting 
power at 500,000 volts—nearly twice as 
high as today’s voltages. 

Another phase of their research deals 
with the “heat pump” which heats houses 
in winter, and cools them in summer, by 
using the earth or air both as a source of 
heat and for dissipation of heat during the 
cooling cycle. Successful units are already 
in operation. 

The uses of electricity by industry are 


“Vision is Indispensable to Progress’ 


, 


Invisible horsepower 
that leaps to light a city... 


many and varied—dielectric heating to 
bond wood and plastics .. . electronic units 
for smoke control...motors for power 
and refrigeration... 

At home, electrical energy lightens 
housework—and one day you may cook 
by radar. Today a radar range can cook a 
steak in 35 seconds! 

Now with a powerful new X-ray tube, 
doctors can film super-speed movies of the 
blood in circulation—an advance that 
opens vast new fields in heart disease 
research. 

In 1949 the electric utilities spent 
$2,300,000,000 for expansion of plants 


and facilities—part of a six year, $9- 
billion construction program to meet 
America’s insatiable thirst for electric 
power. 

The impressive record written by the 
suppliers of electrical energy and equip 
ment shows once again what can be 
accomplished by productive labor, capable 
management and thousands of individual 
investors under a competitive business 
system that is free... 

For freedom is the foundation of Amer- 
ica’s strength and of her future. It is the 
assurance of greater happiness and abun- 
dance for all of the people. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





The March of the News 


“Pleased to meet you.” 





The big 


idea came to Harry Truman while he 
cruised the lazy waters of Chesapeake 


Bay aboard the presidential yacht Wil- 


liamsburg . . . None of his top military or 
diplomatic advisers was with him at the 


time 


. He kept the big idea pretty 


much to himself. 


A few days later, White House Press 


Secretary Charles G. Ross called report- 


ers to his office 
have a 
and for your guidance” 


He told them: “I 
information 
President 


statement for vour 


Truman had decided to call on a man 


he’d never met 
in the Pacific 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
Suddenly, what had 


started out as a routine Truman trip to 


presidential 


White 


Missouri took on the full trimmings of a 


mission, accompanied by 


House advisers, radio and press 


correspondents and bulb-flashing camera- 


men. 


Was this a dramatic, high-strategy war 


conference or a political stunt on the eve 


of an important U.S. election? 


os Lhe 


answer depended on whom one talked 
with in politically sensitive Washington. 


On the road. 


When the shooting 


started in Korea, President Truman can- 
celed whatever speaking and travel ar- 
rangements he had pending on his calen- 


dat 


... That phase came to an end last 


week .. . The President went back on the 
road with a schedule of appearances that 
would keep him before the public until 
close to election day. 


Louis to 
stalled 
Grand Chapter of 
Eastern Star 


with a folksy 
his sister, Mary 
grand matron of the 
Missouri, Order of 
After his meeting with 


He started trip to St. 


see Jane, in- 


as worthy 


General MacArthur. he got to work ona 


foreign-policy 


speech at San Francisco 
.. On October 24, he planned to be in 


New York to address the United Nations 


General Assembly. 


as “nonpolitical” . 


All of the appearances were announced 
But a hot election 


campaign was nearing the climax in every 


State of the union . . . The White House 
might take politics out of the Truman 
speeches—but it couldn’t take the speeches 
out of politics. 


Old trouper. Russia’s Andrei Y. Vi- 
shinsky was in rare form at the United 
Nations last week . . . Typically, he ac- 
cepted a U.S. idea for a standing peace 
army, then loaded it down with reserva- 
tions so it couldn't work . . . In doing so, 
he gave delegates and visitors a good 
show for their time. 

Vishinsky is a master performer . . . In 
the words of the theater, he “mugs” his 
speeches flamboyantly . . . With caretul 


timing, he smiles, cajoles, leers, then 
flushes with rage and indignation . .. He 
waves his arms and_ tosses his white 


hair like a whiplash . . . He speaks with 
sarcasm and seasons his speeches with 
heavy, ponderous wisecracks—usually at 
U.S. expense . . . He calls his fellow dele 
gates by their names, not their countries 
And he gives a quick tongue-lashing 
to anvone who lets his attention wander. 
Last week. Vishinsky’s speech was old 
Russian stuff to most U.N. delegates . 
To the visitors—alternately amused and 
infuriated—it wasn’t so much what Vishin- 
skv said as the wav he chose to say it 
Winter war. The first jubilation over 
the turn of the war in Korea was begin- 
nimg to fade away .. . U.N. forces. mov- 
ing into the North. were pushing against 
an enemy that seemed nowhere near sur 
render. 
At the Pentagon in Washington, mili- 


tarv leaders were cautioning Americans 
that peace was not vet at hand .. . One 
spokesman said the war “is far from 


over’... The North was an ideal battle- 
field for the ambushing, hit-and-run. tac 
tics of guerrillas . . . “There is plenty of 
fighting ahead” was becoming a common 
remark in Washington Once again, 
there was talk of a winter war. 

Even more ominous, the same sort of 
talk was coming out of Moscow. 
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Some simple facts about 


DIABETES 





Diabetes is a condition in which the body 
is unable to utilize properly the sugars and 
starches in food. This condition is due to 
a deficiency in the body’s supply of insulin. 
However, the use of insulin, made from the 
pancreas of animals, has made the treat- 
ment of diabetes increasingly effective. As 


a result, diabetics usually live long and 
nearly normal lives. In fact, life expectancy 
for the average diabetic today is double 
what it was before insulin was discovered, 
and has increased even more for young 
diabetics. 














RESEARCH promises more effective treatments for diabetics 


Medical science is constantly im- 
proving the treatment of diabetes. 
Different types of insulin, which vary 
in speed and duration of action, have 
been developed to meet the varying 
requirements of patients. A new type 
of insulin, now under trial, combines 
fast action with long-lasting effect. 


There is continuing research on 
other phases of the disease. Work 
with radioactive isotopes and other 
studies offer the hope for further 
progress in treatment, and perhaps 
for the prevention of some cases of 


the disease. 

















DETECTION is quick, and easily accomplished : 


Sugars and starches cannot be util- 
ized satisfactorily by the untreated 
diabetic. As a result, sugar appears 
in the urine. Having periodic medical 
examinations that include a check 
for diabetes helps to insure early diag- 
nosis. If proper treatment is started 
at once, serious complications can 
usually be avoided. 

One recent survey showed that for 


every 4 persons known to have dia- 
betes there were 3 others who had it 
without knowing it. It is now possible 
for anyone who suspects diabetes to 
make a simple, inexpensive test at 
home for sugar in the urine. Kits for 
this test may be obtained at most 
drug stores. If the results of the test 
are positive, a doctor should be con- 
sulted for a complete examination. 




















TREATMENT is largely the patient’s responsibility 


Most doctors agree that the dia- 
betic himself largely determines his 
own future. Cooperation between 
patient and doctor, of course, is es- 
sential. Only the physician can de- 
termine whether or not insulin is re- 
quired, and in what dosage. He will 
also prescribe proper diet and advise 
about necessary exercise. 

Once the correct treatment is es- 
tablished, however, continued suc- 


cessful control of the disease depends 
mainly on the patient. He should be 
careful and faithful in following the 
prescribed instructions, and he 
should be alert for signs of possible 
complications. If theaverage diabetic 
observes these and other precautions, 
he can usually look forward to living 
a long life with almost undiminished 
activity. 














Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Mapison AveENvE, New York 10, N. Y. 
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TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees will bene- 
fit from understanding these important facts 
about diabetes. Metropolitan will gladly 
send you enlarged copies of this advertise- 
ment — suitable for use on your bulletin 


boards. 

















tirst 


in smooth, effortless No-Shift Driving 
at low prices 


You'll be much more relaxed, much safer at 
the wheel of a Chevrolet with Powerglide Auto- 
matic Transmission.* There’s no clutch pedal— 
no gearshifting—no work involved. All you do 
in ordinary driving is set the lever in “DRIVE” 
position, press the accelerator and go, with 
velvety smoothness, at any desired speed. 
Only Chevrolet offers 
you this finest no-shift 


driving at lowest cost! 


and tinest 


for powerful Valve-in-Head thrills and thrift 





Here’s the only low-priced car that offers you 
your choice of a 105-h.p. Valve-in-Head Engine 
with Powerglide Automatic Transmission’ 

or the highly developed, highly efficient stand- 
ard Chevrolet Valve-in-Head Engine with Silent 
Synchro-Mesh Transmission. Both outstanding 
for thrills and thrift! 


*Combination of Power- 
glide Automatic Trans- 
mission and 105-h.p. En- 
gine optional on De Luxe 
models at extra cost. 





Yes, more value is yours in Chevrolet. More 
a Owes COS value in beauty and comfort, for only 
Chevrolet offers Body by Fisher at lowest 


brings you more good things for fewer dollars prices. More value in steering-ease and riding- 
Vor ease, for only Chevrolet offers Center-Point 


Steering and the Unitized Knee-Action Ride 
at lowest prices. More value in safety-protec- 
tion, for only Chevrolet offers a Curved Wind- 
shield with Panoramic Visibility and Proved 
i Certi-Safe Hydraulic Brakes at lowest prices. 
See Chevrolet, drive Chevrolet, and you'll 
agree—it’s first and finest at lowest cost. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation 


DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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The Styleline De Luxe 
2-Door Sedan 





AMERICA’S BEST SELLER... AMERICA’S BEST BUY 
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Newsgram 


Now that Korean war is ending, political pressures are changing: 

Draft of 18-year-olds remains improbable. Draft age of 19 through 25 is 
likely to remain. Married men, no children, will be taken next. 

Student deferments will become geared more to scholarship, mental ability, 
less to type of course. Engineering, science students will be less favored. 

Doctor draft is likely to be smaller than indicated. 

Reservists, National Guardsmen will face less chance of wholesale call. 
Reservists, soon, will be given some basis for figuring chance of call and time 
of probable release if called. Present situation is bad. 

UMI, universal training, still is on the way. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 














Armed forces, without war, may grow more Slowly. Goal of 3 million by the 
second half of 1951 may be trimmed to 2.6 or 2.7 million. Goal of present 
mobilization is 2.1 million men by early next year. . 

Timetable, without war, may be slowed. Test year remains set at 1952. 





In terms of money, the new proSpect Suggests this: 

Present spending, over all, is at a 42-billion-dollar annual rate. 

Approved plans for spending call for a 55-billion rate later. 

Projected plans, military and civilian, would run total to 70 billions. 
Military would like 45 billions, civilian activities of Government 25 billions. 

That's for the year to start next July 1. Actually, military plans are 
quite sure to be cut back. Military, in the end, are likely to get from 30 to 35 
billion dollars--probably 35 billion--as a total defense cost. 

Defense cost, at 15 billions recently, would rise by 20 billions. 

That's a lot of money but not as much as the 30-billion rise desired. It 
Still will mean very big orders from industry, some Squeeze on civilians. 











planned, will go through without question. Wage control still is out of sight, 
too. Wage increases will take a full upward turn before any restraint. 

Price control will be avoided, if at all possible. Wages, salaries will be 
controlled if prices are controlled. You get that assurance from economic boss 
Stuart Symington in an authorized interview about controls on pages 28-34. 


A more gradual military expansion will ease the control problem. 


Salary control is much less probable with war nearing an end. Raises, where 








Controls for civilians, mostly, will center on credit use, on borrowing to 
buy or build houses, on down payments and repayment time for buying goods. 

Down payment will be substantial on any house started after August 3. Cost 
in cash will be about $12,500 on a $25,000 house. Cash payment on a $10,000 
house will have to be $2,300 for a nonveteran; $1,300 for a veteran. 

Housing boom, recently, has been powered with credit on a nothing-down, 
30-years-to-pay basis. Boom brake will be applied by a definite down payment and 
20 years to pay. Main brake will be the requirement for cash. 

Questions about new credit terms for houses are answered on page 18. 

It is well to keep in mind that, if credit terms choke off building of 
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houses more abruptly than expected, those terms, will be relaxed. Installment 
terms, tightened somewhat, already are biting into used-car sales, into TV-set 
sales, even into some new-car sales. Public seems to be out of the habit of 
putting up a substantial amount of cash to buy anything. 


More tax increases will be harder to sell with war ending. 

Excess-profits tax is a sharply receding prospect. New increase in the 
regular tax on corporations may be substituted. Tax called a tax on excess 
profits, but really applied to all corporation income above a fixed amount, may 
be devised. Corporation taxes are the ones most likely to go up more. 

Individual incomes, bearing higher taxes effective October 1, probably will 
escape a further increase in 1951. Excise tax on candy and soft drinks is being 
Suggested as a source of some revenue. Liquor, beer, tobacco also are under 
Study again as a potential source of more dollars. 

Congress will incline to caution in boosting taxes further. 














Actually, the budget picture isn't too bad..... For year ending June 30: 

Outgo, on a budget basis, will be around 41 billions. 

Income, from present taxes, will be at least 43 billions, maybe more. 

Surplus is to be 2 billions or more. 

In the year to Start next July 1, assuming 32 billions for defense: 

Outgo then will be around 54 billions. 

Income will be at least 47 billions under present taxes. 

Deficit will be around 7 billion dollars. But, in terms of cash actually 
paid out and taken in, the deficit will be little more than 3 billion. 

Congress readily could decide to look at the cash budget, not the bookkeep- 
ing budget, and limit any tax increase to about 3 billion dollars. However, if 
military services get 45 billion, not 32 billion, tax problem would grow. 


Television-set owners needn't get too jumpy about color programs. 

TV in color, on an extensive basis, remains some distance in the future. 
Color broadcasts, at first, will be limited in number, at off hours. 

TV, in black and white, will remain the primary broadcasts now. Color, when 
it does come in a big way, is likely to permit reception on present sets without 
expensive and cumbersome attachments. What's involved in color issue for pres- 
ent and prospective set owners is explained on page 48. 

Decision on color, rushed, is preliminary to move to unfreeze television, 
to a go-ahead signal for expansion that will bring stations into every area of 
the country. Lid on new stations is expected to come off by mid-195l. 

TV is a coming major industry. Big money is waiting to move in once the 
preliminaries are cleared away. Color issue is a symptom of growing pains. 














Auto output won't be cut much by the initial set-aside of steel. Auto 
troubles are likely to come first in chrome, copper, not steel. Brightwork may 
be missing on many 1951 cars. 

Appliances will become abundant if house building is cut sharply. Lumber, 
gypsum products, brick, cinder blocks, all will ease in supply soon. Plumbing 
fixtures will, too. Building cuts won't save much steel, though. 





Mr. Truman is not too confident of the vote outcome November 7. Reports to 
Truman are mixed--favorable in some areas, less favorable in some others. 

In the Senate, Republicans, needing 7 seats, net, to win, are confident of 
4 or 5, net. They have a chance to get 7, but just a fighting chance. 

In the House, Republicans need 47, net. Chance of getting the 47 House 
seats is somewhat less than that of getting 7 in the Senate. 

The President now, just as Mr. Roosevelt before him, is somewhat annoyed 
by evidences that farmers, prosperous, are not tending this year to stay on 
Democratic band wagon. Labor again is carrying the ball of the Democrats. 
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--e REPUBLIC HOT MATERIAL BELT 





Materials too hot for conventional type conveyor 
belts now ride safely on Republic Rubber-Glass Belts. 

Rubber-Glass Conveyor Belts are made with woven strands 
of glass fabric, imbedded in special insulating rubber. They look 
like, and, except for exceptional resistance to high temperatures, 
act like regular conveyor belts. They're tough and flexible; high 
in resistance to cutting and abrasion. 

In Hillsville, Pennsylvania, the Carbon Limestone Company 
uses a 365-foot long endless Republic Rubber-Glass Bele to 
conquer heat concentrated in their product— ground agricultural 
limestone. 


The pulverized stone leaves a series of crushers, screens and 





Ruble rbjlass 






heat dryers and drops stinging hot upon Republic’s Rubber- 
Glass Belt. The work is continuous and although temperatures 
often exceed a belt-killing 300° F., up to 80 tons of material are 
handled during a single hour without harm to the bele. 


Republic’s Rubber-Glass Conveyor Belts are made for jobs 
like this for any job where extra high temperatures are en- 
countered. Consult your local Republic Distributor about your 
special requirements or write direct for information. 


Remember, at Republic Rubber, your problems get individ- 
ual attention at no extra charge and, for nearly a half century, 
Republic has been the recognized leader in industrial rubber 
applications. 


INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS BY 


REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION 


Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 








Truman Dilemma on Peace Appeal. . . Britain to Ask 
Loan Extension? . . . Snyder Frowns at ‘Elastic’ Bond 


Political advisers to Mr. Truman, not 
diplomatic or military, thought up 
the quick trip into the Pacific to visit 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur. Politicians 
felt that the party in power had not 
cashed in enough on political possi- 
bilities of the victory in Korea. 


xk 


Senator Brien McMahon, of Connect- 
icut, a candidate for re-election, 1s 
credited with stirring White House 
planners into action to exploit the 
political possibilities in Korea and 
the U. N. Senator McMahon insisted 
that war alarms were not generating 
votes and that the President should 
make dramatic moves to capitalize 
on the new prospects for peace 


x *k * 


General MacArthur, before his sched- 
uled meeting with Mr. Truman, had 
left the distinct impression with visi- 
tors that he was not impressed by the 
ideas of Dean Acheson, Secretary of 
State, for a U. S. policy toward Asia. 
The General feels much more confi- 
dence in the judgment and viewpoint 
of Gen. George C. Marshall, Secre- 
tary of Defense. 


xk 


Mr. Truman was confronted with a 
dilemma before he took his latest 
stand on the side of a peace appeal 
just before election. The President 
was told that if he talked peace he 
would make it harder for the military 
to get the new billions it wants for 
arms. At the same time he was told 
that the arms appeal hurt with many 
voters. Mr. Truman plumped for 
peace and its vote appeal. 


xk * 


Charles F. Brannan, Secretary of 
Agriculture, is not so far up on the 
favored list at the White House this 
year as he was after the 1948 election. 
President Truman is somewhat an- 
noyed to discover that the Brannan 
farm plan is proving a political li- 
ability this year, instead of the asset 
it was supposed to be. 


ASS Es RR a era i Ab ete Wie 


Whispers 


Money in record amounts for off-year 
elections is being spent in 1950 po- 
litical campaigns. Total campaign 
costs, 1n key States, are reported to 
be rising into the millions, with big- 
scale expenditures being made on ra- 
dio, billboards, leaflets and newspaper 
advertising. 


xk 


Mrs. Perle Mesta, the Washing- 
ton society hostess who now is U.S. 
Minister to Luxembourg, would like 
to get a full ambassadorship from 
President Truman during her present 
visit in the United States. Mrs. Mesta 
is not too happy at being a mere 
Minister since President Truman ap- 
pointed another woman, Mrs. Eu- 
genie Anderson, as Ambassador to 
Denmark. 


x* * 


Secretary Marshall, of the Defense 
Department, is letting Robert. A. 
Lovett, Under Secretary, run the De- 
partment while he concentrates on 
issues of broad military policy as it 
affects individual services and co-op- 
eration with allies. 
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Generals and admirals have come y; 
with a figure above 45 billion dollars 
as the minimum yearly cost of secu. 
rity for U.S. That is three times th; 
pre-Korea figure. Military plannep 
will take the attitude that 45 billio: 
is the minimum price they can quot 
if the public wants to be safe. If peo. 
ple decide on less, then it’s their r 
sponsibility, not that of the military 


x * * 


John W. Snyder, Treasury Secretar 
is not biting on the idea of a ney 
savings bond to be paid off in a tot 
of dollars that will buy as much a 
they would buy at the time the bond 
was sold. Mr. Snyder doesn't see how 
the Treasury can insure the countr 
against inflation, or against deflation 
for that matter. Its job is to raise 
money to pay the Government's bills 


x «wr 


A whole roster of businessmen and 
professors turned down the job of 
trying to regulate inflation in U.S$ 
before Dr. Alan Valentine, one-time 
university president, took it. Dr. Val- 
entine took the post because of his 
friendship with Stuart Symington 
Resources Board Chairman, who had 
difficulty finding a candidate. 


x** 


Hugh Gaitskell, a young British econ- 
omist, acting as Chancellor of the 
British Exchequer, is being groomed 
to take over the Chancellor’s job ii 
ill health forces Sir Stafford Cripps 
to retire. Visiting U.S. for the first 
time, Mr. Gaitskell is getting better 
acquainted with officials who _ hold 
the strings to the world’s biggest 
money bags. 


x* * 


Hints already are being dropped by) 
British officials that a request will be 
made to waive the first payments on 
the 1945 loan from U.S., due at the 
end of 1951. Britain is to claim that 
dollar reserves, now in the billions, 
are not high enough to permit pay- 
ment. 
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for business records 






Secure. Safeguarded. Stored in a small space for perma- 
nent protection. 





That’s the story of your important business records when 
Burroughs microfilming reduces them to capsule form. 





The price of this security is very low. And the time it 
takes to duplicate records on microfilm is very short. 
Thousands of documents can be recorded on one roll of 
microfilm, in as little as half an hour. 







Call your Burroughs office for complete information 
about ‘the new dimension of safety” in record keeping. 
You will recognize its importance. Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 







* 
WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 
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Modern microfilm equipment built 
by Bell & Howell, and sold by 
Burroughs, is the finest obtain- 
able. It reflects Bell & Howell's 
acknowledged leadership in the 
field of precision instruments for 
fine photography 
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ULTIPLE plant management everywhere has abundant sources of 
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Plants—see map) for Texaco lubricants. These quality lubricants, applied 





supply (from the more than 2,000 Texaco Wholesale Distributing 


by skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers are what we mean by Oil with 


an Engineering Degree. 


With years of cost-saving experience in every major field of industry, 
these experts come into your plants, analyze and recommend. Then, you 
get the right lubricant in the right quantity, in the right place, at the 


right time. 


Texaco is the leading supplier among oil companies, in 
many industries. For example ...in aviation, more revenue 
airline miles are lubricated with Texaco than with any other 
brand. In public transportation — more revenue airline 
miles, more buses, more Diesel electric and steam locomo- 
tives in the U.S. are lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


For further details call or write the nearest Texaco Wholesale Distribut- 
ing Plant or The Texas Company. 135 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


The Texas Company 


More than 2000 Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants 
in all 48 States — to serve all your plants. 
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UNIONS DRIVE TO BEAT TAFT 


Reported from COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Taft of Ohio is labor's target 
for 1950. The unions are out to 
beat ‘‘Mr. Republican’’ with a 
“Mr. Average Man.” 

Comic books, billboards, union 
discipline are counted on in the 
labor campaign. Taft, campaign- 
ing just as hard, hopes to give 
every Ohioan a look at him be- 
fore Election Day. 

It's a city-vs.-country battle, 
and close. But even labor tabu- 
lations give Taft a 6-5 edge 
right now. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


This big industrial State now is 
echoing to the turmoil of labor’s all- 
out campaign to drive Senator Robert 
\. Taft back into private life. 

Here is organized labor’s real show- 
lown of the year. The stakes are high. If 
labor wins, it will have fortified its claim 
as a dominant force in American politics. 
If it loses, it will suffer a real loss of 
prestige. For its leaders have picked— 
and announced—Senator Taft as their top- 
most target. He is coauthor of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which labor has denounced 
from one end of the country to the other 
for three and a half years. 

As it stands, the odds lie in Senator 
Taft's favor. When they speak frankly, 
labor leaders say the Senator still has a 
6-to-5 chance of winning in spite of the 
ground they think they have gained in 
the last two months. This appraisal seems 
borne out by talks with leaders on both 
sides, with farmers and businessmen, edi- 
tors and workers of many types across 
broad stretches of the State. 

The labor campaign is a united one. 
The five big labor groups of the State 
have come together into the United 
Labor League of Ohio for the drive. This 
brings into the same tent the CIO, the 
AFL, the United Mine Workers, the 
Machinists Union and the Railroad Broth- 
erhoods. All of these are pouring money, 
literature and thousands of workers into 
the campaign. 

CIO’s Political Action Committee is 
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setting the tone for the campaign. This 
is bringing to bear directly such power- 
ful unions as the steel, automobile and 
rubber workers. In their over-all opera- 
tions, the unions in Ohio seem to be 
reaching a new high in political unity. 

The unions turned out thousands of 
volunteers to get voters registered, check- 
ing membership straight down into fac- 
tory locals. They now are preparing to 
repeat that drive to get voters to the polls 
in November. Meanwhile, they are put- 
ting on the heat all over the State. 

Top-name labor speakers are busy. 
Direct-mail campaigns are putting mil- 
lions of pieces of political literature into 
the hands of voters. House-to-house dis- 
tribution agencies are putting the anti 
Taft material on every doorstep. A mil- 
lion copies of a comic book ridiculing 
the Taft position on labor and farm ques- 
tions, rent and price controls and inter- 
national questions have been scattered 
across the State. A more elaborate, 200- 
page book detailing the Taft voting 
record through the vears, has been put 
into the hands of labor speakers. 

All sorts of pressures are being used to 
hold labor men in line. When a shop 
steward in a Youngstown steel mill was 
discharged, allegedly for leading an anti- 
Taft demonstration, 500 fellow workers 
quit work in protest. And an executive of 

















Re i 
—Warren in Cincinnati Enquirer 


‘BATTER UP’ 


a CIO county council was criticized so 
severely by his associates tor being photo 
graphed with Senator Taft that he an 
nounced he would resign his office. 

The strategy of labor and its Demo 
cratic partners is to snow Senator Tatt 
under in the big industrial counties with 
such large pluralities that they cannot be 
offset by the Republican farm areas. This 
has worked for Ohio Democrats before 
and could happen again. 

Republicans are fighting back 
straight across the line. They are worried 
by the fury of the campaign against Sen- 
ator Taft. This has set them to working 
harder, and in a better organized unit, 
than they have in many years. 

The Republicans put on a registration 
drive of their own to match that of labor. 
By card-indexing and_ sifting through 
records, they managed to register thou 
sands of doctors, druggists, teachers, min 
grocers, automobile dealers and 
members of civic organizations—many 
of whom had not voted in recent mid- 
term elections. Their drive carried through 
into rural areas where registration gains 
were made that might swell Mr. Taft’s 
pluralities there. 

Republican speakers are matching the 
oratorical fire of the labor men. Senator 
Taft is taking his personal campaign into 
every one of the 88 counties of the State, 
shaking hands, speaking as many as 
from 12 to 20 times a day, meeting all 
sorts of people, stating his own position 
bluntly. There are a few people in the 
State who will not have a chance to see 
the Senator by Election Day. But the 
Senator is working at a killing pace. He 
has suffered from a cold. And his pro- 
clivity for saying what he pleases without 
regard for campaign strategy keeps Re- 
publican managers atremble for fear of 
a slip-up. 

Campaign funds. Neither side is 
hampered by any lack of funds. 

The principal labor organizations have 
called on members for contributions, rang- 
ing from $1 to $2 each, for the campaign. 
The total of this could run into millions. 
Actually, the total is considerably smaller 
than outsiders have estimated. But there 
is plenty to pay all the costs of such a 
slashing campaign. Upward of a million 
dollars may be available, although the 
federal law sets a limit of $5,000 upon the 
direct contribution to political commit- 
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tees, but most of the spending is done out- 
side of the regular political committees. 

On the Senator’s side, Taft men by the 
thousands from all parts of the country 
have sent money into the State for his 
campaign. Most of this has come in the 
form of small contributions, some of 
it from drives of the chain-letter type 
that continued to flourish despite a 
frown from Mr. Taft. The net result has 
been that the Senator has had no lack 
of funds. 

When labor men and the Democrats 
set out on their campaign, they found 
that virtually every billboard in the State 
had been reserved for Taft. Some agen- 
cies that deliver literature door to door 
had contracts long ago for their services 
in the week before election. 

The battle. Where Republicans are 
working as a with Senator Taft 
backing the campaign of Don H. Ebright 
Governor— 


team, 


his party’s candidate for 
Democrats are widely divided. Governor 
Frank J. Lausche is conducting a lone- 
wolf campaign for re-election. He has 
said he was not certain whether he would 
vote for Senator Taft or for the Demo- 
cratic candidate, Joseph T. Ferguson. 
And he has criticized Mr. Ferguson’s cam- 
paign tactics. 

This situation is adding greatly to the 
difficulties of labor and the Democrats. 
But it is wholly in line with the type of 
campaign that Mr. Lausche has con- 
ducted in the past. His organization is 
a personal one, rather than a_ straight- 
line party machine. And he has never de- 
pended upon organized labor for his 
votes. He expects to draw much support 
from independent-minded Republicans as 
well as Democrats. Many Republicans 
expect Lausche to win re-election. 





REPUBLICAN TAFT 
How many farmers? 
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In spite of the slashing attack that the 
top ranks of labor are directing against 
Senator Taft, many labor men say frank- 
ly that they wish they had a Democratic 
candidate of larger stature than Mr. Fer- 
guson to put against the Senator. They 
are campaigning for the election of Fer- 
guson as “just an average man.” 

Mr. Ferguson, who was elected State 
Auditor in 1936 and has been re-elected 
every four years by mounting majorities, 
makes no pretensions to being a great 
man or to having overpowering knowl- 
edge on large national issues. He is for 
the littke man and the “Fair Deal,” has 
friends and a large family. He 
sends out 100,000 Christmas-card _pic- 
tures of his family every year. He has so 
many friends in the State that he says he 
is sure to be elected. 

Early in the campaign, Mr. Ferguson 


many 
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GOVERNOR LAUSCHE 
How many Republicans? 


put out a statement saying he thought 
Senator Taft secretly was hoping for an 
American defeat in Korea to help him 
win election. Labor leaders went to Fer- 
guson and said: 

“Joe, some people claim you hit Taft 
below the belt with that one.” 

“Tll hit him any place I can,” 
Ferguson retorted. “He’s hitting 
where he can.” 

But Senator Taft often has ignored the 
Democratic candidate in his speeches. 
He simply has presented his own, well- 
known position on national issues, while 
lambasting the CIO as the directing 
force behind his opposition. In the main, 
he has pointedly failed to refer to the 
AFL and the Railroad Brotherhoods as 
comprising a part of the opposition. His 
men say that he must get a third of the 
more than a million labor votes in the 
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DEMOCRAT FERGUSON 
How many workers? 


State to win the election. They hope that 
these can be had outside the CIO. 

Registration. The fury of the con- 
test has drawn out the biggest registra- 
tion ever enrolled for a mid-term elec- 
tion. Figures in the 34 counties that re 
quire registration are running ahead of 
any presidential election since 1940. 

Labor leaders say that, if the vote 
reaches as high as it did in 1948, the) 
can beat Senator Taft. The Ohio Secre- 
tary of State says that, on the basis of 
the registration figures, the vote will be 
larger than it was in either 1944 or 1948. 
In the latter year, 3,138,000 voted. But 
seasoned politicians, who know the State 
intimately, think the vote will fall some 
300,000 under that of 1948. 

The final outcome depends upon 
the tug between the cities and the rural 
communities of the State. Eight counties, 
holding the cities of Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati, Toledo, Youngstown, 
Dayton, Canton and Akron, contain the 
big pools of labor strength in the State. 
Democratic candidates can come out of 
these eight counties with a plurality of 
178,000 votes and still lose the State. 
President Truman got as small a plural- 
ity as 87,000 votes in them in 1948 and 
still won the State. But he carried 16 
rural counties to make up the difference. 

Thus, Ohio politicians figure that the 
answer lies not alone in the degree of 
solidarity that labor may show against 
Mr. Taft. It also depends upon what the 
farmer does about Mr. Taft. In some 
farm areas, there are signs of apathy, 
disturbing to Republicans. But there are 
no signs of any real revolt there against 
them, as happened in 1948. Mr. Taft, a 
big-city man, owes much of his hope for 
re-election to the men on Ohio farms. 
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Campaigning is a gaudy, high- 
cost affair in Connecticut this 
year. Reason: It’s a test State for 
both parties and for labor. 

Two Senate seats and a Gover- 
norship are up. The way they go 
will bear on Senate control and 
White House politics in 1952. 

Democrat-labor goal is to get 
out a big vote. Connecticut's 
habit is to vote light, and Re- 
publican, in off-year elections. 


A costly, free-spending campaign is 
om in Connecticut, a blue-chip play 
for tremendous stakes. 

These stakes are, first, two Senate seats, 
now Democratic, with Republicans need- 
ing a gain of only seven to take control. 
With this is allied a question whether, in 
view of developments in New York and 
Pennsylvania, the “Fair Deal” is slipping 
in the East, whether labor support is 
enough to maintain it. 

Also involved are the presidential 
prospects of Governor Chester Bowles, 
wartime price boss, now seeking re-elec- 
tion. Victory would make Bowles a con- 
tender and a possible threat to President 
Truman in 1952. 

The Senate. Senator Brien McMa- 
hon, a Democrat and New Dealer, is up 
for re-election with, local experts think, 
a fair chance of success. His work as 
chairman of Congress's Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy has brought him 
prestige throughout the State. Labor likes 
his record and dislikes that of his oppo- 
nent, Joseph E. Talbot, a former mem- 
ber of the House, now out of office. 
Senator McMahon is making an effort to 
disassociate himself from Bowles, whom 
some think a political liability. 

Senator William Benton, a New Deal- 
er and a businessman, is trying to cling 
to the Senate seat to which his former 
advertising partner, Governor Bowles, 
appointed him 10 months ago. Both he 
and his opponent, Prescott S$. Bush, a 
New York investment banker, are using 
new campaign techniques. The contest is 
considered close. 

The Governorship. Governor 
Bowles is trying to set up a little New 
Deal in Connecticut. Much of his pro- 
gram, however, has been blocked by a 
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Republican House of Representatives in 
the State Legislature. He has wrangled 
incessantly with that branch of the Legis- 
lature. The Governor himself is the big- 
gest issue in the campaign. He is extolled 
or condemned in Connecticut. There is no 
middle ground. 

His opposition comes from Representa- 
tive John Davis Lodge, who addresses 
Italian audiences in their own language 
and so has an especial appeal for the 
State’s big Italian electorate. 

The Governorship is a greater plum 
than ever this year, for the gubernatorial 
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CANDIDATE McMAHON 
in a crucial State 


term is being changed from two to four 
years, time enough for a party to dig it- 
self in solidly. Governor Bowles is gen- 
erally given a fighting chance to win. 
Labor. But Democrats usually can- 
not win without hearty labor support. 
This year they are getting it. All the 
unions in the State have banded into a 
United Labor Committee, which works 
hard for the entire Democratic ticket, a 
new development in Connecticut politics. 
Supplementing the activity of regular 
party workers, labor leaders are tightly 
organized in a drive to register new voters 
and get out the vote on Election Day. 
The biggest possible vote is the objective. 
Republicans usually carry the State in 
nonpresidential years. In such years the 
voting is light and Republican majorities 
in the small towns offset Democratic 


TEST STATE FOR ‘52: CONNECTICUT 


Reported from HARTFORD, CONN. 


margins in the cities. By illustration, the 
total 1946 vote was 680,000 and the Re- 
publicans won by 100,000. In 1948, the 
total. was 880,000. Governor Bowles 
barely squeaked in and President Tru- 
man lost the State to Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey. 

Democratic strategists estimate that 
they need a total vote of at least 800,000 
this year to put the entire ticket in. Such 
a total never has been cast in an off year. 
Whether, even with labor’s all-out help, 
it can be reached this year remains a per- 
haps controlling question. 

Finances. ©ld-time Connecticut poli- 
ticians are a little aghast at the lavish 
spending. Estimates are that nearly a mil- 
lion dollars may go into the top-level 
campaigns of both parties before Election 
Day. Four of the six major candidates 
Benton, Bush, Lodge and Bowles—are 
men of wealth and are said to be digging 
down liberally themselves. 

The money comes into the party coffers 
and goes out quickly. The cost of cam- 
paigning has risen. Funds pour out for 
radio and television, especially, and for 
office rent, advertising, printing, clerical 
help, postage and even comic books. 
Both sides say that money is the biggest 
problem. 

All this is buying the voters a gaudy 
show. There are special radio and tele- 
vision programs, the latter often elab- 
orately filmed. One candidate travels by 
helicopter. Another takes along a quar- 
tet and a band. And yet, despite all the 
high-level activity, the voters themselves 
have been slow to catch the enthusiasm 
of the campaign. 

The outlook. Mr. Bowles intends to 
make the most of the “fighting chance” 
that is conceded him. He plans a whirl- 
wind, town-to-town tour of the State, 
with speeches featuring an attack on the 
Republican House, all patterned after 
President Truman’s 1948 campaign. Many 
think it could prove effective. 

Senator McMahon is generally ex- 
pected to run 15,000 to 20,000 votes 
ahead of the rest of the ticket. One pos- 
sible result, consequently, is that Bowles 
and Benton could lose with McMahon 
still winning. This possibility is being 
given increasing study by Connecticut 
political experts. 

Thus Connecticut is being watched as 
a key to the potitical future of the East, 
as a clue to labor’s power, and as a pro- 
ducer of presidential material. It is a 
crucial State for both 1950 and 1952. 
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Army and Marines: Where Casualties Hit Hardest 
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Losses in Korean War Show Why 
The Army Needs Draft to Get Men 


A glance at the chart above reveals 
several things. It shows, in part, why 
the Navy and Air Force find it possible 
to raise needed man power by voluntary 
means. It helps to explain the man- 
power difficulties of the Army. 

The chart that 
Korea been a 
terms of. casualties, and not simply a 
small police action. 

Casualties reported to date, covering 
fighting through October 6, total 24,163. 
There will be more. The 24,163 include 
3,242 killed in action, 4,260 
most of whom are presumed to be dead, 
and 16,661 wounded in action. 

Army, out of this total, had 2.825 
killed, 4,110 missing, and 14,806 wound- 
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has 


missing, 
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major operation in. 


ed, of whom 309 later died. That is 
more than 90 per cent of all casualties. 
Yet the Army, in total men in the area 
and total in service, is not a great deal 
larger than Air Force or Navy. 

The Air Force has important numbers 
involved in the fighting, but has had only 
159 casualties reported to date, less than 
1 per cent of the total casualties. This 
helps to explain why many of draft age 
prefer enlistment in the Air Force to in- 
duction into the Army. They look upon 
the Air Force as a relatively safe service. 
They are attracted, too, by perquisites 
that the ground soldier does not get, 
such as special pay for hazards of flying. 

Navy casualties in the present war are 
low, too, with only 136 reported. Navy, 
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like the Air Force, needs no help from 
Selective Service in recruiting men. Life 
on shipboard, where quarters are more 
comfortable than at the front in Korea, 
and where hazards are not great, carries 
much appeal. 

The Marines have a high casualty rate 
in Korea for the numbers involved. The 
present total of 2,127 will go 
when all losses are added up. Yet the 
Marine Corps, with its reputation as an 
elite fighting unit, is able to get its quota 
of men without help of the draft. 

These casualty figures go a long wa\ 
toward answering the question, 
asked in Congress, of why a draft is 
needed to get men for the Army and not 
for the other services. The average yout 
of draft age looks upon the Infantry as 
the service that does the dangerous and 
dirty work, and gets no special pay from 
Congress. Most of the glamour, decora 
tions and breaks, in his opinion, are saved 
for the other services. 
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Careers delayed by World 
War Il are being messed up once 
more. Active duty means real 
hardship to many Reservists. 

Now in their 30s, they're al- 
ready behind competitors in 
business. They’‘Il never catch up 
with some who stayed home. 

Reservists, brushing the old 
uniforms again, are beginning to 
wonder what they ever did to de- 
serve it. 


A “lost generation” of young men, 
now in their late 20s and 30s, is being 
built in this country. It is a select 
group to date, but one that is grow- 
ing. 

Members of the group are among the 
nation’s most patriotic men. Usually they 
are of the leader type and are well edu- 
cated. But, right now, many in the group 
wonder if they are not really the nation’s 
forgotten men. After giving up vears to 
wartime service in the Army or Navy, 
nany now are back in military service. 
for how long a_ period nobody 
lefinitely. If not in service, they lack 
anv clear sign of whether they will or 
will not be called, and, # they will be 
called, when and for how long a period. 

It is the group of Inactive, Volunteer 
and Unassigned Reserves of the armed 
forces who are in line to qualify for the 
new lost generation. More than 200,000 
of their number already are its members, 
called back for a second prolonged pe- 
riod of military service. Other thousands 
are being drawn back into the armed 
forces each month. 
are men who already have 
given vears of military service to the 
country. In each case, they are men who 
have broken their civilian ties once, left 
their jobs, their schooling, their families 
to go to war. In most cases, they have 
drawn no pay as “professional Reservists” 
in peacetime. But, because they earned 
wartime commissions or agreed to be 
available in a future emergency, they are 
called again later in life, giving up busi- 
enterprises, professions, civilian 
careers that are often just starting, break- 
ing the ties once more. 

At the same time, they see others, with 
equal ability and often without prior 
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Careers Broken, 


service, safe from call by the armed 
forces. Friends or associates, who are not 
on military lists of available men, can go 
ahead in their civilian lines, get the 
breaks, while those called back into mili- 
tary service sacrifice more vears of prog- 
ress in their chosen fields. 

What potential members of the lost 
generation are asking is some assurance 
of what is expected of them. More than 
2 million men, who find 
that category, are seeking some sign of 
their chances of being called. No clear- 
the 
services to date. Nor is there any real 
word of what the timetables mav be, or 
when release could be expected after- 
ward. 

An answer to the uncertainty, how- 
ever, is to be made, at least in part. A 
formula to be used in showing each Re- 
servist where he stands has been recom- 
mended by a 
board, headed by Brig. Gen. Melvin J. 
Maas, and is scheduled by George Mar- 
shall, new Defense Secretary. to be acted 
on soon. 

But the lost generation is to go on 
growing in size. The pattern of what to 
expect is appearing in the stories now 


themselves in 


cut svstem has been announced by 


special armed _ services 


pouring into Washington, in thousands of 
examples coming to the attention of Con- 
gressmen and Reserve officials. 

To show what is happening, some 
typical examples are given in the chart 








RESERVISTS: FORGOTTEN MEN 


Businesses Lost— Again 


on pages 16 and 17. In more detail, a 
caretul survey shows the following cases 
to be representative of the lost genera 
tion now in the making. 

A youth of 18, just out of high school 
in 1942, volunteered for the Army. He 
fought in Europe, earned an officer's com- 
mission, and was mustered out four vears 
later. in 1946. He then began his college 
training under the GI Bill of Rights. In 
June, 1950, at 26, he was graduated. He 
got a job, expecting to start his civilian 
career—late, since most college graduates 
get started at the age of 22. But he 
worked only a few months. Now, as an 
Inactive Reservist, he is being called back 
into the Army for at least 21 months ot 
additional service. When he gets out, he 
will be 28 starting almost 
scratch. He has the feeling of being left 
out of the procession as far as his chosen 
career is concerned. 

What causes most of his misgivings is 
the position of another vouth in the 
same firm, who was exempted from mili 
tary service in 1942. With no wartime 
military service, he has a four-year start 
in his civilian joh and has no Reserve 
status now. Safe from any 2l-month re- 
call, he thus will have a six-year edge 
over the veteran. Chances are good that 
he will get the big promotions, the ad 
vantage in income, with his family well 
established by the time the veteran comes 
back from his added years of military 
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RESERVIST WITH A BUSINESS 
A recall to duty hits him hard 
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service to get started all over again at the 
bottom of the ladder. 

Another typical example is that of a 
small businessman. He joined the Navy 
in 1941 at the age of 24, serving for five 
vears. When he got out in 1946 as a 
Reserve lieutenant (j.g.), he borrowed 
enough capital to set up a filling station. 
In the following postwar years, he ex- 
panded this to include a garage and be- 
gan to pav off the large loan required. 
Now, unexpectedly, he is being called 
hack into the Navy and cannot keep his 
business operating from a distance. As a 
result, he is selling out and wondering 
whether to try again after his second tour 
of military service. He is now 33, will be 
34 or 35 when he gets out for the second 
time. 

His case is in sharp contrast to that of 
a businessman of the same age who al- 
ready has had twice as long to build up 
his trade, as a result of not being called 
up for wartime service. A year or two 
from now, one will be starting over while 
the other will be firmly established and 
have much of his business loan paid 
off. The Reservist of com- 
petition with another veteran who did 
not earn a wartime commission and thus 
is not subject to recall by the Navy at 
this time. 


also is out 


A third typical example is that of a 
youth who was drafted in 1942 when he 
was 21, after completing three vears of 
He became a sergeant in the 
Army Air Forces, served for four years 


college. 


during the war and was released in 1946. 
After finishing his interrupted college 
course in 1947, he began training in a 
dental school. This summer, at the age 
of 29. he was called back into active mili- 
tary service after completing three vears 
of his four-vear dental course. By the 
time he can expect to get back into civil- 
ian life, complete his last vear of school- 
ing and start a private practice, he will 
be at least 32 vears old. That will put 
him seven or more vears behind other 
dentists his age in building up his pro- 
fessional standing and his income. 

It is these three categories of Reservists 
that are being hit hardest—the vouths 
who haven’t vet had time to get started 
on their civilian careers, the businessmen 
who must sell out and start over again 
later, and the professional men who are 
not vet established in their fields, or who 
must sacrifice private practices already 
established. But there are dozens of other 
situations that are to produce many Can- 
didates for the new lost generation of 
American youths. For example: 

A technician who was exempted from 
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wartime military service volunteered for 
duty with the Army early in 1943 and 
served for two years in a specialist cate 
gory. In 1945, he returned to civiliay 
life and joined the staff of a large corpora 
tion. In the last five vears, he has done 
well—he has a sizable income, an expen 
sive house and a large mortgage. Now ly 
is being recalled by the Army as a needed 
technician, at the grade of first lieutep. 
ant. His income is cut by two thirds, pay- 
ments on his house cannot be met. and he 
probably will be left behind when future 
promotions are made by his corporation 
A somewhat less capable man without a 
reserve status, in this case, is almost cer. 
tain to forge ahead, with a four-vea 
edge in experience with the firm. 
Farmers, too, are qualifying as mem 
bers of the “lost generation.” In a typical 
case, a youth with farm background was 
drafted in 1941, at the age of 22. He 
spent five vears with the Army, earning 
a commission in the Armored Force, 
Then he spent three years completing his 
interrupted college course, meanwhile 
acquiring a wife and two children. Upon 
graduation in 1949, at the age of 30, he 
bought a small farm with a GI loan 
and has spent a year getting it in 
shape. Now he has been called back 
by the Army as a Reservist, and _his 
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wife, unable to run the farm, is sell- 
ing it and moving the children to quar- 
ters at his Army post. 

In contrast, another young man of the 
same age was deferred to help run a farm 
during the war. He bought a farm after 
wars end and is now profitably estab- 
lished, with no danger of being called up 
as a needed Reservist at this time. His 
lack of military service, again, is turning 
out to be a great advantage instead of a 
handicap. 

It's the same story in thousands of 
other cases as well. 

Take the example of a Virginia youth 
who had been studying commercial art 
when he was drafted in 1941, at the age 
of 21. He became a fighter pilot with the 
Army Air Forces, spending four years in 
uniform. He then enrolled in an art 
school to complete his training, gradu- 
ating in 1948 at 28. After taking several 
stopgap jobs, he finally joined the staff of 
a commercial-art concern last year and is 
beginning now to do regular assignments 
for that firm. He is starting with a four- 
year handicap. In addition, he has been 
notified that within a few weeks he will 
be called up as an Air Force Inactive Re- 
servist. So he will be at least 32 before 
he can return to get really started in his 
civilian line, while other artists without 
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Reserve status are well established by 
the time they reach that age. 

Even where the individual has had 
time to get established, his civilian career 
often is being wrecked because of his 
Reserve status. A Texas youth, as a 
typical case, emerged from the Army as 
a Reserve sergeant four years ago. Since 
then, he has set up a prosperous plumb- 
ing business and purchased a_ large 
amount of professional equipment with a 
GI loan from his bank. This month, how- 
ever, he is being called back into uniform 
and, as his wife cannot run the business in 
his absence, he expects the bank to fore- 
close and repossess the equipment he 
must have to re-establish his business af- 
ter his added tour of military service. He 
will be at least 38 by that time. 

This man’s competitor, ironically, is a 
youth just past draft age who has not 
seen military service and, not being a 
Reservist, is in no danger of being called 
into the armed forces. He will be able 
to expand his business while the veteran 
is forced to close up shop and start over 
again in two years—or whenever he is re- 
leased from service. 

Reserve status, often forced upon vet- 
erans when they left the service at war’s 
end, is affecting individuals not being 
called up at this time, too. In hundreds 
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of reported cases, veterans are being re- 
fused jobs, denied promotions, and even 
fired from present jobs because of the un- 
certainty of their status as civilians if 
more Reservists are called back to uni- 
form. 

That uncertainty may be relieved when 
the priority system for recalling veterans 
is firmly established. But the bigger prob- 
lem—that of forcing men with 
superior qualifications to serve in the 
armed forces for periods of several years 
twice within a decade, while others are 
not called at all—remains as a growing 
issue. 

At the bottom of that problem is the 
fact that the armed forces, needing ex 
perienced man power, are calling far 
more Reservists than draftees for their 
present expansion. More than 200,000 of 
these already have received 
orders to drop their civilian careers and 
resume military duty, while fewer than 
100,000 youths have been called up for 
the first time by drafting. 

The result is that the real price of 
U.S. remobilization is starting to be paid 
by the lost generation of Americans who 
fought in the Army, Navy or Marine 
Corps during the last war and now are 
to be called up for the second time for 
prolonged military service. 
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IT’S TOUGHER TO BUY A HOME 


Larger Down Payments, Shorter Credit 


Families short on cash can’t 
pick and choose among new 
houses now. Half the price of 
a big house must be paid to 
move in. 

Mortgage life is shortened, too. 
You can’t take as long to pay 
unless you find a used house 
without Government financing. 

Aim is to curb the boom in new 
construction. It may _ transfer 
much of that boom to second- 
hand houses. 

It is to take real money from now 
on to buy or build a new house. A lot 
of people are going to be squeezed 
out of the market for want of cash. 

If you are not a veteran, you'll need 
at least $12,500 in cash before vou can 
start thinking about a new house costing 
$25,000. Even if you are a veteran, and 
entitled to special terms, you'll have to 


put up $11,250. 
That, so far as more expensive houses 


are concerned, is the effect of the Gov- 
ernment’s new Regulation X, governing 
housing credit. 

On lower-priced houses, the terms are 
somewhat easier. But, all along the line, 





PLANNING TO BUILD 
The added factor: Regulation X 


on new homes at all price levels, credit 
is being made harder to get. 

Easy money, quite definitely, is being 
checked in the mortgage field. Regula- 
tion X represents the second attempt to 
tighten up since war started in Korea. In 
July, the Government stiffened terms on 
loans insured by the Federal Housing 
Administration or guaranteed by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. Now those terms 
are being made still tighter. Also, under 
Regulation X, housing loans that carry 
no federal guarantee or insurance come 
under restrictions for the first time. 

Interest rates stay where they are, gen- 
erally around 4 to 5 per cent. No more 
new houses, however, are to be available 
for nothing down and 30 years to pay. 
If vou build a house costing $7,000 or 
less, you can get 25 years to pay up. But, 
if your house costs more than that, the 
limit will be 20 years. Something down is 
required now of everybody who buys a 
house. 

For a new house costing $24,250 or 
more, a nonveteran will have to make a 
50 per cent down payment. A veteran’s 
down payment must be 45 per cent. 

Builders and buyers, as a result, face 
new problems. New rules just announced 
apply only to one and two-family homes. 
But there will be stiffer terms before long 
on rental houses and apartment houses. 
Also, there is to be a crackdown on new 
stores, office buildings and factories. 





-Ewing Galloway 


What's up is a Government attempt 
to halt the building boom that Govern. 
ment itself set off by guaranteeing and 
insuring loans on easy terms. Government 
wants to reduce the demand not only for 
houses, but also for many things that go 
into houses—refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, etc. Official aim is to reduce home 
construction by a third. Actually, the ef- 
fect may be a deeper cut than that. Gov- 
ernment then would have to ease 1 
credit once more. 

For now, the interest of ordinary peo- 
ple centers on the practical side of the 
credit restrictions—what houses are. af- 
fected, how much cash it takes to buy a 
house, how much the monthly payments 
will be, how long a buyer can take to pay. 

New houses come under the stiffer 
credit terms, no matter what kind of loan 
a man gets—whether he borrows with or 
without Government insurance or guar- 
antee. 

Existing houses, on resale, are affected 
by the new rules only if the loan is in- 
sured or guaranteed by the Government. 
In other words, you can go to a bank and 
borrow money to buy a secondhand house 
without being subject to Regulation X. 
But, if FHA or VA has anything to do 
with the deal, your loan must comply 
with the rules. 

That distinction between new and old 
houses is important, because it offers a 
possible way out for people who can't 
swing the required down payments on 
newly built houses. If many people seize 
on this way out, the prices of existing 
houses probably will go up. 

What it will take to buy or build a 
house, now that the rules have been 
tightened, can be seen in examples: 

A veteran, say, is in the market for a 
$7,000 house. Until a short time ago, he 
could have borrowed the full price on a 
GI loan, paying nothing down. For the 
balance, he could have had 30 years. 
Now he must pay $500 in cash, and the 
maximum time to settle the remaining 
$6,500 will be 25 years. The monthly 
payment stays about the same. 

A nonveteran, on that same house, 
could have gotten a 30-year loan with 
FHA insurance before the Korean war 
started. His down payment would have 
been only $350. Now he is limited to a 
25-vear loan, and he must pay $1,200. 

But there is a catch, even in this tight- 
er rule. FHA may appraise the house, for 
loan purposes, at less than its actual price. 
In that case. the difference must be put 
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up in cash by the buyer. On FHA loans, 

thus, the effective down payments may be 

higher than those stated here. 

As another instance of what the new 
rules mean to house buyers, take a vet- 
eran Who wants to buy an $11,000 house. 
Before Korea, he would have had no 
down payment to make. Now he must put 
up $1,600 in cash, and he must pay the 
balance in 20 years instead of the old 30. 
His monthly payments rise from $52.47 
to $56.96. 

On the same house, a nonveteran now 
must pay $2,700 in cash. That compares 
with $1,550 before Korea. Maximum 
time to pay the balance has been cut 
fom 25 to 20 years. Monthly payment 
changes only slightly. 

On more expensive houses, the regula- 
tions bear down even harder. 

A veteran wanting a $20,000 house 
could have borrowed the whole amount 
on a GI loan before Korea—assuming he 
found a lender who was willing to go 
along. VA now will require at least 
$7,300 in cash. 

Or, take the case of a man who wants 
to build a house to cost $30,000. He in- 
tends to borrow money from an insur- 
ance company, without any insurance or 
guarantee from the Government. Until 
October 12, the effective date of Regu- 
lation X, he could. have negotiated his 
loan without any federal interference. 
Chances are that the lender would have 
loaned him $20,000, leaving him $10.- 
000 to pay in cash. Now, under the new 
rules, the insurance company will get in 
trouble if it lends him more than $15,000 
or gives him more than 20 years to pav. 

But if that buyer finds a $30,000 sec- 

ondhand house that he wants, he still 
might be able to borrow $20,000 on it 
from the insurance company. Such a deal, 
without any federal insurance or guaran- 
tee, is not affected by Regulation X. 

These figures show why thousands of 
families may have to switch to the used- 
house market—either that or settle for 
cheaper new houses than they would like. 

Questions about the new regulation, 
and how it works, are pouring into the 
agencies concerned from all over the 
country. In what follows, you get the an- 
swers to some of the questions being 
asked most frequently. 

What is a “new” house for purposes 
of Regulation X? 

Any house built or started after Aug. 
3, 1950. 

Does every loan not already drawn in 
cash come under the Regulation? 

No. If the lender made a written com- 
mitment before October 12, the new 
rules do not apply. 

What about an application that is 
awaiting action by VA or FHA? 

These agencies do not intend to ap- 
ply the new rules on any applications 
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What It Takes to Purchase a New House 


Price -—Under FHA or Private Loan——~ ——Under Gi Loan for Veteran— 

of House Down Payment Monthly Payment Down Payment Monthly Payment 
$ 5,000 $ 500 $26.20 $ 250 $25.08 
7,000 1,200 33-47 500 34.32 
9,000 1,900 46.84 1,000 48.48 
11,000 2,700 54.76 1,600 56.96 
15,000 4,300 70.59 3,550 69.39 
20,000 8,300 77.18 7,300 76.96 
25,000 12,500 82.46 11,250 83.33 


NOTE: Monthly payments include interest at 4 per cent on GI loans, 434 per cent 
on private loans, and 44% per cent, plus % per cent insurance charge, on FHA loans. 
Time to pay: 25 years for houses costing $7,000 or less, 20 years for houses costing 








that were received in their offices before 
October 12. 

Do builders of Gl homes get any 
special treatment on this deadline? 

Yes. If such a builder filed with VA be- 
fore October 12 a written request for ap- 
praisal of houses that now are only in the 
planning stage, these houses can be sold 
later to veterans under the terms that ap- 
plied between July 18 and the effective 
date of the new regulation—that is, 5 per 
cent down, 30 years to pay. 

Are second trusts, as well as first 
trusts, covered by Regulation X? 

Yes. The total indebtedness may not 
exceed the specified percentage. 

Can a house buyer get a personal 
loan to help make the down payment? 

He can borrow on his life insurance 
policy. Any other loan must be counted 
toward the maximum debt that is per- 
mitted on a house. According to the let- 
ter of the Regulation, a man will not be 


permitted to borrow from a relative to 
help make the down payment. As a prac- 
tical matter, officials admit that this will 
be hard to enforce. 

Are loans to firance home improve- 
ments coverage? 

Yes, if the cost is $2,500 or more. 

Are hardship cases provided for? 

Yes. Say a builder has put streets and 
sewers into a ‘development area, but 
hasn't yet obtained the private loan he 
is counting on to finance the houses. He 
can apply to the Federal Reserve Bank 
for a waiver of Regulation X. 

What is the penalty for violators? 

A fine up to $5,000 and imprisonment 
up to one year. 

Do these penalties apply to the lender 
or the borrower? 

The lender, primarily. However, a bor- 
rower who makes a false statement to 
get around the Regulation will be deemed 
a violator. 
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Why Russia Can’‘t Risk a Big War Now 


Oil Supply Only Enough for Quick Victories 


What holds Russia back from 
launching World War Ill? Oil 
may be a big answer. Stalin has 
to figure closely on oil. 

Russian resources are only a 
fraction of U.S. supplies. They 
are big enough to support a war 
in Europe or Middle East. But 
even that would put a real strain 
on the Soviet world. 

Moscow hasn’‘t the fuel to 
carry a big fight to America. 


Joseph Stalin, adding up his chances 
for and against winning a big war, is 
being forced to re-examine his vital 
supplies of oil. The figures indicate 
that he probably can’t afford to risk 
large-scale war involving the U.S. 
now. 

Russia has enough oil to power a light- 
ning war in Europe or the Middle East 
with prospects of victory. But such at- 
tacks would touch off World War III, 
bringing in the U.S.. which has 10 times 
the oil Stalin has. The oil Russia can 
count on is sufficient for a limited war, 
but it falls far short of the quantities 
needed for armies, sea and air fleets on 
a scale big enough to carry a war to 
the U.S. 

The West can call upon oil reserves 
all around the world. Russia, to get 
more. has to gamble on conquest and the 
pitfalls of transportation through war 
zones. Soviet oil is highlv concentrated 
in the Baku fields near the Caspian Sea, 
and those fields are exposed to bombers 
that could hit them from the Mediter- 
ranean and from bases in North Africa. 

To be absolutely sure of victory in a 
major war, Stalin has to solve two prob- 
lems: He must get airtight defenses over 
the wells and refineries at Baku, or he 
must develop a tremendous source of oil 
outside the Baku area. That is the con- 
clusion of experts after a careful analysis 
of Russia’s present oil supply. 

Soviet oil production, including that 
of the satellites, is estimated at 324 mil- 
lion barrels a year. That is just a drop in 
the bucket compared to U.S. production 
of 2,311 million barrels of crude oil and 
natural . gasoline, and a total Western 
Hemisphere output of 3,075 million bar- 
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rels. When all the figures are added up, 
Russia has just 8 per cent of the world’s 
total oil supply. (See map on page 21.) 
That is enough to wage a war, but it al- 
lows an exceedingly slim margin of 
safety. 

What Russia needs in oil for war 
or peace is a top secret in Moscow, dis- 
closure of which is punishable by death. 
Outside information is built on a pile of 
guesses, but the following are regarded 
as reasonable conclusions: 

Civilian requirements of Russia in 
wartime are estimated at 135 million 
barrels of oil. That allots 55 million bar- 
rels a year to agriculture to keep tractors 
and combines going. Minimum needs of 
industry are placed at 44 million barrels 
a year, and transportation at 36 million 
barrels annually. In addition to Russia’s 
requirements, satellites need at least 30 
million barrels a year. 

That leaves 159 million barrels a year 
for military use in wartime. With that 
oil pool, Russia cannot fight anything like 
the war the U.S. mounted in World 
War II when the military consumed an 
estimated 400 million barrels a_ year. 
Soviet war operations would have to be 
cut to fit the oil supply. 

Russia’s Air Force is certain to be 
the largest user of wartime oil. Opera- 
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tional planes of the Soviet Air Force ar 
estimated at 19,000. That fleet would 
need 125 million barrels of oil products 
a year, assuming the Air Force is to be 
50 per cent jets, as reported. Estimates 
of Russian plane production range all 
the way from 15,000 to 45,000 a year, 
but Soviet planners are not likely t 
build up an Air Force that in war would 
be grounded for lack of fuel. Under 
present conditions, the Soviet air arm 
seems to have enough fuel and planes to 
provide a substantial air cover over the 
homeland and over Soviet armies moving 
into Western Europe or the Middle Easi, 

Ground forces have oil requiremenis 
that bear no relation to the oil used by 
U.S. land armies. The Russian Army, 
except for armored spearheads, still 
moves largely by foot and by _horse- 
drawn vehicles. Russian campaigns prob- 
ably can be planned for a rapid three 
months’ advance by armored divisions, 
planes and paratroopers. The job of con- 
solidating victories thus won would be 
left to the slower-moving ground forces. 

For such a war, Russia might require 
30 mechanized divisions that would need 
12 million barrels of oil to fight a three- 
month campaign. Other general needs 
of the ground forces would take another 
7 million barrels, a total of 19 million 
for an offensive war on the ground. 

Russia‘s Navy probably needs 13 mil- 
lion barrels of oil a year. That corre. 
sponds to the schedule of the German 
Navy that performed, during World 
War II, tasks similar to those the Russian 
Navy can expect to encounter in an) 
future war. 

Military oil sequirements of Russia in 
wartime, thus, come to 157 million bar- 
rels of oil products a vear, at the mini- 
mum. That is barely within the 159 mil- 
lion barrels of production that is  esti- 
mated to be available for military use 
But the requirement can be met only if 
the Russians can maintain full produc- 
tion of oil during war. 

Danger, from Russia’s standpoint. is 
the fact that her oil resources are highh 
concentrated. The satellites, including 
Rumania, can furnish only a small part 
of the oil Moscow needs. There are ni 
significant oil resources in Northern Rus- 
sia. Development of the Ural-Volga oil 
area has not come up to advance pre- 
dictions. 

Baku—compact, exposed and _ vulner- 
able—thus is the heart of Soviet militar 
power. it is producing an estimated 124 
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million barrels a year, about equal to the 
needs of the Soviet Air Force. In addi- 
tion, a big share of Russia’s oil equip- 
ment and refining industry is concen- 
trated in the Baku area. If bombers 
knocked out Baku, they would knock 
out a vital chunk of the Soviet economy. 
There is evidence now that the Rus- 
sians are using every device possible to 
try to get together a reserve stockpile of 
oil. Russian military planes, for example, 
are not allowed to warm up before taking 
ff. This shortens the life of motors, but 
it may save as much as 5 per cent in 
gasoline consumption. 
Soviet oil exports, which amounted to 
14 million barrels a year before the war, 
have been all but shut off. At the same 
time, the Russians have been drawing 
heavily on Rumanian oil. As a result of 
all these devices, it is possible that Mos- 
cow now has an accumulated oil stock of 
35 million barrels, about what the coun- 
try had prior to World War II. 
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More oil, available at the source, is 
Russia’s prime need, however. That is 
why military leaders expect Iran and the 
Middle East to be chief objectives of 
Soviet attack in case of war. They may 
become the of indirect attack, 
short of war. 

Iran alone is producing at the rate of 
251 million barrels of oil. But getting it 
to Russia requires shipment by sea 
through the Indian Ocean, the Suez 
Canal and the Dardanelles. Lesser ob- 
stacles confront the Russians in getting 
at Middle East oil that is piped to the 
Mediterranean. Even after a conquest of 
the Middle East, Russia would have to 
have naval and air supremacy of the 
Eastern Mediterranean and the Dar- 
danelles to make sure her armed forces 
could make use of captured oil. 

An invasion of Western Europe would 
increase Russia’s need of oil without add- 
ing any new oil sources. The oil lands 
of Western Europe itself are insignificant. 


targets 
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Among Russia’s satellites, Rumania, in 
Eastern Europe, is the biggest oil pro- 
ducer, but Rumanian output is estimated 
at only 34.8 million barrels a year. All 
the satellites combined can contribute 
only 62 million barrels of oil annually to 
the Soviet oil pool, and that includes 
what synthetic production there is in 
East Germany and elsewhere. 

Inevitably, Russia’s chances in a 
have to be calculated around Baku. 

Russia’s weakness lies both in her 
limited sources of oil and in the exposed 
position of its chief production area. 
Military planners in the West are con 
vinced that Russian strategists—if they 
have their way—are not willing to risk 
open warfare with the U.S. until they 
are sure Baku can be protected from air 
attack. As a_ result, Russia’s military 
plans in the period just ahead are ex- 
pected to be concentrated on weapons 
for defense, not on aggressive, large- 
scale war. 


Val 
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Canada Steps Up Spending 
In 2-Nation Defense Plan 


Reported from OTTAWA 


A military build-up without a 
draft is being tried in Canada. 
Goal is to get one Canadian out 
of every 200 into uniform. 

Defense spending is rising, 
too. It calls for a radar net, para- 
troopers, other means to repel an 
Arctic invasion by Russia. 

Canadian-American forces are 
working together, training for a 
two-nation defense of North 
America. 


OTTAWA 

Canada, sitting next door to Russia 
right across the North Pole, is getting 
scared in much the same way as her 
American neighbor. 

War in Korea, seen as a warning of 
other Communist aggressions, has alarmed 
Canada and started her to rearm. Before 
Korea, Canada felt fairly safe behind 
American and British air and sea power. 
She was planning to spend only about 3 
per cent of her national income this year 
for defense, and even that seemed high to 
some Canadians. 

Now Canada is stepping up defense 
activities. She is increasing military spend- 
ing to about 4.8 per cent of national in- 
come, as against the 6.9 per cent the 
U.S. is putting out for defense this vear. 
Next year, Canada plans to boost the fig- 
ure to about 7.2 per cent of national in- 
come. That will mean spending about a 
billion dollars for military expansion. 

Recruiting of men for the armed 
forces is going on all over Canada under 
this expansion program. Total active 
strength is going up from 47,700 to 
67,000. Before long, 1 out of every 200 
Canadians will be in uniform, compared 
with 1 out of 54 Americans when U.S. 
forces reach 3 million. 

World War II veterans and younger 
men are going into the services by the 
thousands. Canada expects to raise her 
armed strength to 67,000 without a draft. 

Paratroop training of ground soldiers 
is being given on a big scale. Soon most 
of the combat men in Canada’s Regu- 
lar Army will be skilled in jumping 
from planes and going into action fast. 
This training, along with instruction in 
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fighting in extreme cold, is aimed at 
stopping any Russian airborne invasion 
across the Arctic. 

In this expansion, Canada is giving 
high priority to a special force, of brigade 
strength, designed to defend the nation 
on home grounds or to go any place in 
the world where the United Nations 
needs troops. Recruiting, started several 
weeks after trouble in Korea broke out, 
went over the top quickly. Training now 
is fairly well advanced. 

If training is completed in time, this 
special force is to go to Korea. Otherwise 
it will be held ready for U.N. use or to 
resist invasion at home. 

Invasion across the Arctic, a threat 
since relations with Russia became bad, 
is worrying the Canadian command less 
now that it did a little while ago. Radar 
and intelligence to detect invaders in the 
Far North have been tightened up since 
Korea. Canada’s radar is working with 
the American detection net. Canadian 
staff officers believe now that, with para- 
troops and jet aircraft, there is a good 
chance of choking off any such invasion 
before it can get a real foothold. 

Production of new airplanes, weap- 
ons and equipment is receiving its share 
of attention as Canada steps up prepared- 
ness. Parliament recently appropriated an 
additional 300 million dollars for defense 
production. Now Government arsenals 
and private factories are beginning to in- 
crease their output. 

While part of the growing supply of 
war goods is to be put into the hands of 
Canada’s forces, the Government is pre- 
paring to send quite a little of it outside. 
From present stockpiles, Canada is to 
give other Atlantic Treaty nations weap- 
ons for about a division of soldiers. In 
addition, she will give them some of the 
new equipment that soon is to be rolling 
off production lines. 

Canada is working closely with the 
U.S. in this matter of war production. 
A joint board is perfecting plans to make 
the two countries almost like one in such 
things as priorities, raw materials and 
industrial mobilization. The idea is to 
use the war plants of both countries to 
make the things they can produce best 
for use by Canadian, American or Euro- 
pean forces. 

Canada already is buying some Ameri- 
can aircraft and parts, and she expects 
to step up her buying in the U.S. At the 
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Board 


same time, the U.S. is beginning to buy 
military goods in Canada. An order for 
10 million dollars’ worth of nava! guns, 
placed a few days ago, is just a starter. 

Prospect is that before long Canadi 
will order possibly 100 million dollars 
worth of American military items, and 
that U.S. will order a like amount from 
Canada. The U.S. is to issue part of these 
purchases to American troops and give 
the rest to Western European countries 

Canada’s arsenals and factories, now 
increasing production, can make neat 
all kinds of military supplies, but the Gov- 
ernment is interested most in new jet 
equipment. Canadian officials consider 
their CF-100 jet fighter, designed for 
use in the Far North, the best plane o! 
its kind. Working on jet research since 
1934, Canadian researchers have pro: 
duced also a turbo jet engine considered 
the most powerful in the world. Both the 
plane and the engine are being tested ir 
the U.S. and may be used before long 
by the U.S. and some European countries 
as well as by Canada. 

All along the line, in fact, Canada is 
working closely with the U.S. Canadiar 
officers are attending American service 
schools, and vice versa. Joint maneuver’ 


have accustomed Canadian and U.$ 
forces to working together. And U.$ 
detachments are in Canada_ stucving 


problems of weather, cold-weather equip) 
ment and radar with Canadian troops. 

Preparedness, thus, is being a 
celerated in Canada as the result of alam 
over the war in Korea. Armed forces ar 
being increased, and production of arm 
is being expanded. In this, Canada | 
working closely with the U.S.,  witl 
which she shares responsibility for de 
fending North America. 
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MODEL KOREA, WITH U.S.-U.N. HELP 


Postwar Revival Cost Can Run Into Billions 


Putting the pieces together 
again is the big job ahead in 
Korea, after victory. Planners are 
at work now. 

Teams of specialists will blue- 
print reconstruction, modernize 
agriculture, brush away wreck- 
age and give Korea a new start. 

Idea is to build a Western 
“model country’’ on Russia’s 
threshold, with the U.S. paying 
most of the bills. 


U.S. plan to rebuild Korea is al- 
ready in the works. The country 
smashed by U.S. bombs in four 
months of war is slated to become a 
model of democracy on the doorstep 
of Communist Asia. Bill to the U.S. 
taxpayer for Korea, in the end. may 
total 5 billion dollars. 

Before the Communists attacked South 
Korea, the U.S. already had spent about 
| billion dollars there. Then the country 
became a battleground. Factories built 
with U.S. aid became bomb targets for 
U.S. planes. Just fighting the war, not 
counting the loss of lives and property, 
may cost the U.S. about 2 billion dollars 
before it’s over. That’s the guess of well- 
informed U.S. officials. 

What comes next, when North Korea 
and South Korea are united, is the job of 
relief. reconstruction and development. 
Nobody knows, for sure, how much that 
will cost, but the total, the U.S. experts 
believe, may exceed 2 billion dollars. In 
theory, the United Nations will be doing 
the job. Actually, the U.S. will be con- 
tributing most of the know-how, peving 
most of the bills. 

The plan now taking shape is based 
on the idea that a united Korea could 
hecome a model country. Americans 
who know them say that Koreans are 
hard workers, willing to take advice. 

U.N. and U.S. officials in Korea are 
making surveys of war damage, relief 
and reconstruction needs. When war 
ends, when the country is united and 
free for the first time in 40 years, these 
experts will be joined by hundreds of 
others. They will be assigned to advise 
officials of the Korean Government. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture ex- 
perts, for example, will train Korean 
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“county agents” to show farmers how to 
combat erosion. Other American teams 
will help Koreans to execute the plan, 
already approved but not carried out in 
South Korea, for distributing farm land 
to farm workers. Aim will be to show 
Asia that small farmers under democ- 
racy can get real title to the land they 
work. Farmers elsewhere in Asia are find- 
ing that land reform, Moscow style, 
makes farmers only the tenants of the 
Communist government. 

American know-how and American aid, 
through the U.N. or directly, thus is ex- 
pected to reach into every part of Ko- 
rea’s economic life. U.S. experts on Ko- 
rea say that the chances for real recovery 
will be better in a united Korea than 
they were in South Korea, the richer half 
of a divided country. 

A model Korea looks far away in a 
war-torn country where the fighting still 
hasn't stopped. But preliminary reports 
of U.N. and U.S. teams in Korea show 
that the seeds of recovery are there. 

Food, for example, isn’t a problem in 
Korea as in China. War did little damage 
to rice paddies in the South and grain- 
fields in the North, planted before the 
Communist attack. Crop estimates by 
U.S. experts set the Korean rice harvest 
now coming in at about 20 per cent less 
than last year. That still leaves enough 
to feed a united Korea 

Housing, the experts say, will not be 
a long-term problem. A million, perhaps 
2 million, Koreans are homeless now. 
But most Koreans live in clay houses. 
A family of Koreans. working for a few 


davs, can build a house for themselves 
out of clay and grass. What's needed is 
labor, and labor will be plentiful in Ko 
rea when the war is ended. 

Fertilizer from the U.S. was the most 
expensive item on the U.S. bill for aid 
to South Korea before the Communist at 
tack. North Korea’s big nitrogen-fertilize 
plant is believed to be 85 per cent de- 
stroyed by bombing, but North Korea’s 
hydroelectric power system is virtually 
undamaged so far. With this power and 
with aid in capital equipment, postwar 
Korea will make its own fertilizer. 

Clothing and blankets for Korea’s war 
refugees will be a major problem this 
winter. Textile mills at Seoul and Pyong 
yang were wrecked by war. Under the 
postwar aid program, Korea will get 
spindles from Japan and cotton and wool 
from the U.S. and‘other U. N. members. 

Industry—the big chemical industry 
of North Korea and the smaller consum 
er-goods industries of South Korea—wiil 
take years to rebuild. Transport is badly 
wrecked by war, too. Much of the 
capital equipment needed will be made 
in Japan, with U.S. paying most bills. 

Timetable for the U.N. effort to turn 
Korea into a model democracy isn’t set 
vet. It won't be set until war is ended 
and Korea united. Guessing among U.S. 
officials on the time required to get Ko- 
rea on its feet again range from 2 to 10 
years. But preliminary surveys are un- 
der way in Korea, and, in Washington, 
Government experts are getting set to put 
President Truman’s Point Four program 
to its first real test. 
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(National average rate for o 30 mile trip) 


And you get more than “just a car’... 


Yes, when you rent from Hertz you get a new, perfectly-conditioned 
Chevrolet or other fine car... gas, oil and insurance are included. 
Your average cost on a weekday for a full 12 hours, carrying sever: 
passengers if you want and driving 30 miles... is only $6.85! You 
like the quick, courteous service, too, and the fact that you can rent from 
Hertz day or night for an hour, a day, a week or as long as you please, 


Car owners rent as often as non-owners... 
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NOTE: To serve more cities and 
towns, licenses are being granted to 
responsible local interests to operate 
as part of the Hertz system. For com- 
plete information write Hertz Driv- 
Ur-Self System, Inc., Dept. 590, 218 
S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Ill. 
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If you've rented from Hertz it won't surprise you that car owners 
regularly call on Hertz when their own car is being serviced or 
repaired or is needed by the family ...or when they're away 

from home and need convenient transportation. Renting new cars 
from Hertz for both business and pleasure by both car owners and 
non-owners has become a nation-wide habit because it’s the easy, 
economical answer to smart, private and dependable transportation. 


Try the convenient Hertz travel plans... 


Hertz Driv-Ur-Self service, largest in the world, is available in over 
450 cities and resort areas throughout the United States, Hawaii, 
Cuba, Great Britain and Canada... an amazing system that 
makes possible the famous Hertz Rail-Auto, Plane-Auto Travel Plans. 
Now you can reserve a car through your local Hertz station, 
railroad or airline reservation departments or travel agency... 
make those long trips by train or plane... and have a 

reserved car ready at your destination! 


More values with HERTZ...always! 


A SPECIFIC RATE EXAMPLE... At the Hertz 
station in Evansville, Ind., 123 N. W. Third St., the 
weekday rate is $4.00 per 10 hours plus 7¢ per 
mile, including gas, oil and insurance. Thus the 
total cost for a 30-mile trip is only 46.10, regard- 
less of how many ride. Rates lower by the week. 


TRUCKS ... Hertz is also the world’s largest 
truck leasing and rental organization. Trucks 
are available at most Hertz stations for daily 


and weekly rentals or on long-term lease. 


Look in your telephone directory under “H” for your local Hertz station. 


You Can Rent A New Car From HERTZ As Easy As YB) Cy) 


INSURANCE PROTECTION ... You are always 
sure that you are properly insured when you 
rent a car from any Hertz station. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ... Call 
your local Hertz station listed under ‘H,” 
“Hertz Driv-Ur-Self,” in the telephone book. 
For full information and a complete directory 
of all Hertz stations write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self 
System, Inc., Dept. 590, 218 South Wabash 


Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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>> U.S. appears to have another China mess on its hands in the Philippines. 
That's the finding, in effect, of a Special U.S. mission headed by Daniel 
W. Bell, former Under Secretary of Treasury. The Bell report is now in the hands 
of President Truman. If and when the report is published--against the wishes of 
Manila officials--you can expect wide political repercussions both in the U.S. 





and in Manila. Inevitable questions, as the report sinks in: Are the Philippines 
lost to U.S.? What can the U.S. do about it? Whose fault was it, anyway? 





>> In Manila it's known that the Bell report is painfully frank in many of its 
findings, tough in its conclusions. What the report tells is a story of a U.S. 
Show place bogged down in bankruptcy, inefficiency, corruption, and threatened 
by Communism. There's that old familiar smell of China all over again. 


>> You'll find in the Bell report these signs of Philippine bankruptcy: 
Government, after four years of independence, after an inflow of some 2 





billion U.S. dollars, is now spending more than three dollars for every two it 
collects, is already 180 million dollars in debt. Peso, officially two to the 
dollar, can be had at 3.15 to the dollar. Dollar reserves are low. Spending on 
imports last year was double earnings from exports, is still in excess. 
Unpaid bills are piling up. Teachers, even soldiers, aren't paid regularly. 
At the same time: Prices exceed those in U.S. Wages are much lower, far 











out of line. Inflation is in charge. A few Filipinos profit. Most do not. 
And yet.....IsSlands are rich in resources. U.S. help, people thought four 
years ago, would give the new republic a fine start. There were big U.S. loans, 





bigger U.S. grants-in-aid, still bigger U.S. spending for goods and services. 
Upshot, though, appears to be great wealth for a select few, something very 
close to bankruptcy for the Government and the economy of the Islands. 


>> Government inefficiency is one explanation, the U.S. report finds. 
Government accounts are in such confusion that U.S. mission had to make its 





own eStimates of Government income and outgo. Elaborate Government controls get 





snarled in red tape. Government in business, in a big way, doesn't help much. 





Tax dodging by wealthy costs the Government a lot. So, too, does politics. 





>> Add to inefficiency, corruption. As the U.S. investigators discovered..... 
Among lower officials, where salaries are low, it's fairly common to find 





tax collectors, customs officers willing to look the other way, for a fee. 
Among higher officials, where things are done on a grander scale..... 





Immigration racket, for instance, involves 19 Senators, 83 Representatives 
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and President Quirino's three brothers, according to an official report released 
after a year's Suppression. Scheme was to sell permits, at fancy prices, letting 
Chinese into the Philippines. Chances are some of the Chinese are Communists. 

Land racket, also implicating one of Quirino's brothers, turns on the sale 
of church lands to the Government for resale to peasants on easy terms. 

Surplus racket involved sale of U.S. Army surpluses. Politicians moved in, 
got rich. Government itself got about 5 per cent of what it expected to. 

Quirino's answer to criticism is to shift officials around, have complaints 
heard by an Integrity Commission. Punishment is the exception, not the rule. 





































>> One result is that Communists are making gains in the Islands. 
Communist-led raiders, 15,000 strong, keep the country on edge. 
Constabulary, often more feared by villagers than Communists because of 
past abuses, hasn't Suppressed Communists. In addition, some in the Constabulary 
are known to have sold arms to Communists to supplement their own low pay. 
Prospect is that Communists will continue to make gains so long as they can 


capitalize on popular grievances and on growing hostility to the Government. 

























>> Question, of course, is what the U.S. can do about all this. 
U.S. program, as spelled out in the report now in President Truman's hands, 
boils down to two major steps. First one is to have the Philippine Government 
carry through a major house cleaning. Second step, conditioned on the first, is 
for the U.S. to lend the Philippines at least 250 million dollars over the next 
five years. With this money would go tight U.S. controls, plenty of supervision. 
Alternative, to let Filipinos stew in their own juice, runs risk of major 
Communist gains in Philippines, a risk the U.S. probably won't take. 




































>> In Korea, refusal of Communists to surrender reflects Stalin's teaching. 
Stalin's instructions, hammered into Communists everywhere, are always to 
retreat rather than surrender, meanwhile building up for a counteroffensive. 
Counteroffensive in Korea, however, is unlikely to be military one while 
U.N. keeps troops there. Political offensive, partly underground, is more likely. 























>> French in Indo-China are now in this situation: 

They can handle Indo-Chinese Communists if China doesn't help them. 

They can probably handle Indo-Chinese Communists even when they're armed 
and trained by Communist China, provided U.S. rushes more arms to the French. 
Recent French reverses underline this. Reverses don't mean Indo-China is lost. 

If China intervenes with troops, however, all bets are off. French can't 
handle that situation. Odds at present are that China will not move in openly. 































of France's opposition to arming Germans 





>> French politics accounts for some 
for Western Europe's defenses. French Socialists, it's well understood in Paris, 
can't approve arming of Germans and in next election win votes from Communists. 
Socialists may quit Cabinet, overthrow Government, if pressed too hard. 


















>> If Brazil's new President, Getulio D. Vargas, performs as in the past..... 

U.S. can count on Brazil to fight against Communism, to side with the U.S. 
in the United Nations. U.S. oil firms, however, can't expect exploratory rights 
in Brazil unless Vargas has had a change of heart. He's a Strong nationalist. 
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POLICY ON WAGE-PRICE CONTROL 


AN INTERVIEW WITH W. STUART SYMINGTON 


Chairman, National Security Resources Board 





EDITOR'S NOTE: “What will the rearmament 
program mean to me?” That is the question being 
asked by businessmen, by householders, by work- 
ers and union leaders and executives. 

The man best qualified to answer that question 
is W. Stuart Symington, named by the President 
to boss the build-up of the nation’s defenses. The 
problems raised by that question—or how high 
prices and wages and profits shall go, of how 
needed materials should be allotted and what to 
do about scarcities—all converge on his desk. 

To get the answers, Mr. Symington was invited 
to the conference rooms of U.S. News & World 
Report. The interview follows. 








te 


W. STUART SYMINGTON, son of an Amherst pro- 
fessor, asked for and was given a many-volumed 
encyclopedia when he was 10. In the 39 years 
since then he has continued to acquire knowledge 
and, latterly, success in business and Government. 

After Yale he worked for uncles for seven years, 
then did three successive and profitable jobs of 
building up businesses—Colonial Radio, Rustless 
Tron & Steel, Emerson Electric. 

After World War II President Truman made 
him Surplus Property Administrator, Assistant 
Secretary of War for Air, Secretary of the Air 
Force, and, six months ago, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board. 








Q Could you tell us Mr. Symington, when you 
think this country will be experiencing controls? How 
soon do you think these controls will start? 

A Well, there are some controls, minor controls, 
now. For example, there is a control on rubber, limi- 
tation of the use of rubber. There are some credit con- 
trols, to reduce the buying of durable goods by con- 
sumers. Some controls have already been put into 
effect regarding inventories and priorities. 

There has been considerable hope that, with mate- 
rials controls, credit controls, higher taxes, and volun- 
tary co-operation, the general application of price 
controls and wage controls (the two are largely tied 
together in the legislation) may be avoided or de- 
layed. There is still a possibility that we may get by 
without general price and wage controls if all of the 
more indirect controls are used vigorously. 

For example, the general spot index of 28 commod- 
ities and the weekly index of wholesale prices have 
recently begun to taper off. General production is ris- 
ing, and that is fundamental in the whole picture. 
Even some important food prices have begun to taper 
off, or move slightly downward. But many price in- 
creases have been so great since the Korean outbreak, 
and the future inflationary potential is still so great, 
that we certainly must use all of the indirect controls 
promptly and extensively. 

Nevertheless, we must maintain a balanced position 
and not put the whole economy in a strait jacket for 
an indefinite period of time when the situation, al- 
though serious, cannot be compared to an all-out war 
effort. This is particularly true of price and wage con- 
trols. We must not let economic mobilization lag be- 
hind the military build-up, but if economic controls 


are pushed too far ahead of the military build-up, 
they will hurt the economy without serving a useful 
purpose and they will not obtain the popular under- 
standing or support which is essential for their success. 
We want all the control that is needed to protect the 
country; but unlike those imbued with socialistic 
philosophy, we do not want controls for their own 
sake; and the improvement of the situation in Korea 
makes the whole problem in some ways more complex. 

Q Why do you think that the end of the Korean 
war presents us with any different problem than we 
had before? 

A There is no real difference—only in the psycho- 
logical aspect. 

Q A lot of people may not feel the acute need of 
troops for Korea, but it hasn’t developed any burst of 
confidence in Russia after this, has it? 

A I completely agree with that. I think what we 
ought to do, and have thought so for many years, is 
to err on the side of “too much, too soon,” instead of 
“too little, and too late,” if we err at all. 

Q The feeling of urgency is lowered if there isn’t 
a war going on? 

A Right now we are trying desperately to get ad- 
ditional good people in the Government. In recent 
days, however, you can feel the increased resistance 
to come in and work for the Government because peo- 
ple don’t think things are as tough as they were. I 
think they are very wrong. I think the Korean situa- 
tion is totally incidental to the over-all problem. 

Q Isn't the reverse of that also true? Didn't people 
suddenly discover that with Korea there were lots of 
things that they wanted to get done to be prepared for 
another Korea perhaps? 
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A I think in theory they have awakened, but, in 
practice, we are still in the unenviable position of 
having an enormous job to do and at the same time 
finding it very difficult to get people to come in and 
help. 

Q When you speak of the military requirements, 
those aren’t going to get less now, are they? 

A No, they are going to get more. 

Q More? 

A Obviously military outlays are going to get much 
higher. Before Korea, we were spending approximate- 
ly 12 to 13 billion dollars a year for national defense, 
and another billion for programs related to the inter- 
national situation. The President, in his most recent 
major talk to the people, said that these outlays will 
rise to an annual rate of at least 30 billion dollars a 
year by the end of this fiscal year, and more after 
that. The figures cannot be exact, because the inter- 
national situation is in constant flux, and we do not 
know yet how large a military outlay public senti- 
ment will support. I hope and trust that the American 
people will realize that the essential threat, which is 
the strength of the growing Soviet war machine and 
the unpredictable but clearly aggressive intention of 
its leaders, will in no wise be diminished by the clear- 
ing up of the situation in Korea. 


Capacity to Increase Output 

Q What do you think we should do? 

A First, we should rely heavily on our enormous 
productive strength, present and potential, to help us 
carry the increased strains of the increased military 
program. 

Some people underestimate this strength. But in 
the last war we had 11 million people leave the econ- 
omy to go into the armed services, we got 9 million 
back into civilian employment through the reduction 
of unemployment from nearly 10 million to less than 
1 million plus, and we added 10 million to the labor 
force, so we had a net gain of only 8 million civilian 
workers. Yet we increased national production, re- 
gardless of the reduction in the value of the dollar, 
from 1939 to 1944 by about 65 per cent, and with an 
increase of only 18 per cent in working people. 

Though we cannot increase the labor force by 8 
million now, we do have the man power available for 
a great step-up in production, as more older workers 
and women are drawn back into the labor force and 
if hours of work are returned at least part way to the 
levels prevailing during World War II. Besides, in 
terms of plant capacity and tools and science and in- 
vention, we are in a good position to expand produc- 
tion. 


Ceilings on Pay and Prices Can Be Avoided... Other 





Controls, More Taxes Put First . . . Production Is Key 


But even with expansion of production, some very 
strong and vigorous controls will be needed to control 
inflation, because a large part of the production will 
be diverted to noncivilian use, while practically all of 
the income generated by total production will be 
placed in the hands of civilian buyers in one way or 
another. That is why we must have strong credit con- 
trols to cut down civilian buying; that is why we must 
have much higher taxes, on a “‘pay as you go”’ basis, 
to keep purchasing power down to the level of avail- 
able civilian goods. 

If we can use these various indirect controls vigor- 
ously enough, and we must, we may be able to avoid 
the great complexity and difficulty of over-all price 
and wage controls, or at least hold these down to 
workable proportions. The figures we have been look- 
ing at on the portion of national production which 
will be required for military use are substantial, and 
will go higher. But they are not highsenough to justify 
at this stage the complete system of controls that we 
had in 1944, when the military “take” was practically 
half of the total output of the economy, and when in 
percentage terms the military take of some special 
commodities was 10 or more times as high as it is 
going to be in the near future. 

If we are pushed into general price and wage con- 
trols in this kind of situation, it will be because other 
measures have not been imposed strongly enough, or 
because business, or labor, or both, have taken ad- 
vantage of the defense situation to raise prices or 
wages or both as much as the economic situation en- 
ables them to instead of only as much as the eco- 
nomic situation forces them to. There is a big differ- 
ence between everybody setting out to grab as much 
as he can, and everybody trying to hold the line as 
much as possible. 

Q Do you think they’d prefer controls to inflation? 

A Yes, in theory, but in practice getting enough 
restraint in time will be a hard and constant job. Also, 
we must not have so much restraint as to discourage 
our free-enterprise system, which we need more than 
anything else. 

Q What are the basic materials you are really go- 
ing to have to keep your eye on? Have you singled 
them out yet? 

A Yes. They vary. There are two categories. In one 
group you can put such items as copper and alumi- 
num, where in the past we have assumed, in our stock- 
piling, that because of a very heavy and normal 
peacetime production we could suddenly, and at any 
time, swing in and grab the material from the civilian 
economy. But perhaps we haven’t realized what such 
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heavy grabbing in an emergency would do to the ci- 
vilian economy. As example, look at the tremendous 
amount of copper necessary to the production of 
buildings and all the rest of the construction industry. 

That is one group. In the other group, I would 
probably head the list with manganese. In making 
steel, if you can’t get your tungsten, you can per- 
haps substitute other metals like molybdenum, and 
if you can’t get nickel you might get along fairly well 
with chromium, and so on—but you just can’t make 
steel without manganese. 

In short, there are two major situations where total 
supply must be increased: first, where we cannot get 
enough for the military by diversion from civilian use 
without crippling the industrial strength which sup- 
ports our military effort in the long run; and second, 
where we cannot afford to rely upon the risk of get- 
ting too large a part of our necessary supply from dis- 
tant overseas sources in the face of the hazards of 
long lines of communication. 


Stockpiling vs. Production 

Q Well, isn’t there a difficulty in trying to distin- 
Suish between what to do in case of war and what to 
do in the immediate future when there may be no war 
for six months or a year? 

A That’s a very good point. Here is what we run 
into. Take stockpiling. Now your stockpiling problem 
is very hard to solve, because if you go ahead and do 
the things you should do to increase the stockpile, you 
run into the competing necessity for immediate use 
of the materials, as your defense program expands. 
Not only over here, but also with your allies. 

Q So you try to build up your supply of materials 
at the same time that you must increase the use? 

A That is right. In other words, should you build 
up the supply of some materials at the expense of 
your own rearmament? For instance, I would say if 
you wish to establish a priority, you might say: first, 
military demands in this country; then, military de- 
mands in other countries; then, the production need- 
ed to handle those military demands. And then, as the 
fourth priority, stockpiling. 

Q But with all those demands, aren't you going to 
have any limit on civilian use? 

A Yes. You already have on rubber, in a small 
way. It will develop. 

Q But you can issue orders to cut down the use of 
copper and other allocated materials? 

A The authority over materials is complete. For 
example, if we find a fellow hoarding in his inventory, 
we can requisition that inventory. We can also allo- 
cate materials, and establish priority on materials. If 
we have so much steel, and must take more for our 
allies or for our own military production, then the 
problem is to allocate the remainder fairly through- 
out the rest of the civilian industry; and from a se- 
curity standpoint, of course, before waiving the stock- 
pile requirement on a critical material we should cut 
out nonessential usage of that critical material in the 
civilian economy. 


Q If you try that, wouldn't you have to build 
very big organization—they took 20,000 people in 
W PB— 

A Well, we ought to remember that when there 
were that many thousand people in WPB we were 
fighting an all-out war over the world, with nearly 
12 million in the armed forces and a military budget 
of 90 billion or more. There is no such situation now. 
and while we ought to take account of every possible 
danger, it is only confusing to compare 1950 with 
1944. ’ 

The question is not whether we now have as big an 
organization as they had in 1944, but rather whether, 
profiting by experience, we are getting started on a 
sounder basis than we did in 1939 or even in 1942 aft. 
er Pearl Harbor. I think we are getting started ona 
much sounder basis, organizationally as well as pol- 
icywise. If ever we have to build fast, in total mobili- 
zation, we will build on a far firmer foundation and 
therefore get better results faster. 

Q The problem is whether you are really going to 
jump into controls—real controls—isn’t it, because, if 
you do, you will have to have a vast organization? 

A You will have much less of an organization 
handling it this way than you would have if you had 
created a great many new agencies. 

Q I just wondered if they were really going ahead 
now? 

A There is too great a tendency to confuse going 
ahead with these immediate controls as against going 
ahead on general price and wage controls. We have 
already gone ahead on a number—higher taxes, credit 
controls, and some priority and limitation controls— 
and we are now ready to go further ahead on these. 
Let us not underplay the importance of these meas- 
ures, which both economists and businessmen recog- 
nize as fundamental. 

The problem of general price and wage controls 
comes in addition to, and not aside from, these funda- 
mental problems. However, we are now getting or- 
ganized on the front of getting ready for such price 
and wage action as may be needed. It is a job that 
cannot be done rashly, or with incompetent or inade- 
quate staffing. It is a delicate operation. We must not 
be tardy, but we must be careful. 


Pay and Prices Bound to Rise 

Q But won't your whole wage structure and price 
structure be moved up a notch by that time? 

A There is no way of superimposing a rapidly ex- 
panding defense effort upon a tight economy that has 
just moved back to full prosperity from a recession, 
without the whole price and wage structure being 
moved up a notch, or even several notches. It is not 
sound to think that we can start a great effort of this 
kind, in peacetime, without any upward movement 
whatever of prices or wages. 

The real problem, rather, is to prevent the price 
and wage structure from moving upward so many 
notches that we get into serious trouble. The inflation- 
ary danger should not be underestimated, but already 
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some important prices have begun to stabilize, at least 
temporarily, after the first psychological buying spurt 
immediately following the Korean development. Per- 
haps this gives us a little time for that careful plan- 
ning essential to a good job. 

Q Well, that was for raw materials, but now the 
finished goods haven't reflected it, have they? 

A We should not decide right off that we are going 
to have full, all-out price and wage control. In this 
“gray” mobilization period, you haven’t got a Pearl 
Harbor or a formal declaration of war. Before going 
through with such complete controls, in this so-called 
cold war period, we ought to use the controls we now 
have, but applied more stringently. 


What to Do About Shortages 

Q To see what happens in the application of the 
controls? 

A Yes, material controls are in effect production 
controls. A man can’t work without his metals. 

To get back to the great importance of more na- 
tional production for a minute—this is interesting: 
Three of your actual or possible shortages are in steel, 
wool and cotton. In the case of steel. the production 
just doesn’t equal the basic needs. As example, the 
freight-car shortage is going from serious to critical; 
and this results in a real security problem. because 
ammunition is worthless unless you can deliver it. 

Now your oil industry, which is also critically im- 
portant to the land and sea, and air forces, is getting 
tied up because of lack of pipe. You’ve got a great 
national steel shortage. We must not run into the 
same kind of mistake in an economic way that we 
made in a military way when we said we were strong- 
er than ever before in peacetime. In other words, we 
should stop talking about pouring more steel than 
ever before in peacetime: and begin to talk about how 
much steel we need in order to release this artificial 
brake against the development of our economy and 
the national security. 

And then your cotton situation is interesting. too. 
First, you have a bad crop. Speaker Rayburn told me 
his constituents had lost just about all their cotton in 
his district, thousands of good people out of work be- 
cause of heavy rains. Secondly, you have been put- 
ting in less cotton acreage. And, third, there is a tre- 
mendous ECA demand. So suddenly people realize 
cotton may be short too. 

Then wool. Possible enemies are buying a lot of 
wool, all over the world; and they already control 
much of the world crop. 

Q Why won't they let our Government buy all the 
wool and resell it at a lower price? 

A That is what we have been working on, trying to 
get some kind of government-to-government arrange- 
ment. In stockpiling, we now have a contingency 
fund, instead of just allotting a specific amount of 
money for wool purchase, which of course automat- 
ically raised the world wool price. 

Q A month or so ago, when the control bill was be- 
ing debated in Congress, there seemed a great wide- 


spread public demand for price control. Do you think 
that demand has been diminished recently, or do you 
think it 1s still there? 

A I do not know just how widespread this demand 
is. Our job is to analyze the situation carefully and 
then to say what we think is necessary and to advo- 
cate the most important things first. I think that a 
very large majority of the people will be on the side 
of what is right, if they are fully informed. 

Q Well, at least a great many members of Con- 
gress had the impression, apparently, that the public 
wanted some controls? 

A Of course we need some, but how much? Which 
ones? In what order? In a period where you have a 
lot of smart operation on the part of totalitarian 
states, designed to work to the detriment of our econ- 
omy, before we establish complete price and wage 
controls or rationing, we ought to really make an ef- 
fort to have some controls strong enough to work in 
the credit and material fields—and, of course, higher 
taxes. 

Q First? 

A If these efforts are strong enough, and taken in 
time, they will put a big damper on price increases, 
by draining off the excess purchasing power. With 
fewer price increases and fewer examples of inflation- 
ary profits, it will be easier to prevent inflationary 
wage increases. This will make price and wage con- 
trols less necessary or in any event less sweeping; and 
even if we are forced to these controls, these other 
efforts will make them more manageable. So we 
should start with these other efforts, even from the 
point of view of restraining inflationary price and 
wage increases. 

Q But haven't they already occurred? 

A There have been some, but the big problem lies 
ahead. 


Loopholes in Control Law 

Q There was a report today that employers had 
better watch out because what was going to happen 
was that you were going to let wages go up and not 
freeze prices, that you had found a way around the 
law, or around the intent of Congress. Is that so? 

A The law will be observed to the letter. 

Q If you freeze prices, you don’t have to freeze 
wages, too? 

A Generally we would, but there are some excep- 
tions that can be made by the President to cover 
hardship situations. 

Q The impression in Congress was that if you fixed 
a price, then you also had to fix the wage? 

A That is the general principle. 

Q Yes, but then are there loopholes 1n that? 

A There is authorization to the President to make 
such exceptions as he finds necessary in certain 
cases. 

Q So you can get price control without wage con- 
trol under the law? 

A Under the law, yes. But that would be very 
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much the exception; and only when a hardship case 
had been conclusively proved. 

Q As a matter of fact, if you were to go in for a 
system of selective price freezes and wage stabiliza- 
tion in various lines, wouldn't you very quickly get to 
the point where you would have to have general 
price and wage freezes? 

A Not necessarily. If you put selective price con- 
trols on some metals, you might have a fine psycho- 
logical impact. A few selected price controls might be 
a constructive way to both check unfair price rises 
and show up some profiteering. 

Q You might freeze, in steel, some particular com- 
pany, or a roll-back? 

A Or you might freeze the producer. 

Q What would you do with wages then, at the same 
time? 

A The chances are they would be frozen also. 


A Job for the Economic Stabilizer 

Q When you establish a price freeze for an indus- 
try, it must apply to the whole industry? 

A I think if you have selective price controls, you 
must apply them to the industry as a whole. But now 
that we have our Economic Stabilizer, Dr. Alan Val- 
entine, formerly president of the University of Roch- 
ester—and a very fine man to steer this difficult job— 
these will be part of his recommendations to the 
President. 

Q Where are you on the argument that some em- 
ployers make that they are constantly pressed to 
move wages up? You have negotiations right now 
with steel, and you are going to get more negotia- 
tions. All the unions are reopening contracts, even 
though they don't expire now. They are reopening 
them under pressure, and then employers are going to 
use that factor undoubtedly as a justification for in- 
crease 1n their prices— 

A They do it both ways. They increase wages first 
and then the prices; and others increase prices first 
and then the wages. 

Q Then how long can you stay away from wage 
freezes? Isn’t that the serious part of this whole 
thing? Will it be easier to control after this thing has 
taken one turn up? Do you think that there is still a 
possibility that we could escape wage and price con- 
trols? 

A Yes, I think there is a possibility, if we could get 
over the psychology of scare buying in this situation, 
because there’s no reason for a businessman to raise 
his prices unless his costs have gone up. In fact, to 
protect whatever he plans to leave his family in life 
insurance policies, etc., he might take a little less 
profit in these times. I’m for profits. That’s our sys- 
tem. But we’re all in this one together. The wage 
earner also has a big responsibility to fight inflation. 
His demands should take into consideration the posi- 
tion of labor in slave states like Russia. 

Q In other words, do you suggest that, if we have 
controls over wages and over prices, it will be be- 
cause labor and industry brought it on themselves? 


A I think that’s a fair statement. 

Q What test are you going to apply as to when you 
are going to need price and wage controls? How high 
can prices go before you have to put on contro/s? 

A A decision of that character is largely up to the 
President, with the advice of his Council of Economic 
Advisers; and now his Economic Stabilizer. Also it js 
up to the wisdom and fairness of both business and 
labor; perhaps it is up to them even more than to 
anyone else. 

Purchasing power must be reduced. Control of tax 
legislation lies in the Congress. You come out with a 
10 billion, 700 million addition for the military, and 
then come out with a 4%-billion-dollar addition in 
taxes. This is not enough. We must do much more in 
the way of raising taxes. 

Q Or cutting credit? 

A Well, credit isn’t a cut of buying power as much 
as it is a rationing of buying power. In other words, if 
aman can’t buy a refrigerator because he hasn’t $200 
to put down, he will pay more for meat, a cash sale. 
But taxes are a real reduction in purchasing power. I 
would like to see us have stronger credit controls, and 
strong material controls; and higher taxes. 

Q Higher taxes on individuals? 

A Yes, I think we should have higher taxes on 
individuals. 

Q But you can’t have higher taxes for quite a while, 
until Congress gets back. Meanwhile, prices are going 
up, aren't they? 

A Yes, some prices are still going up. But the slow- 
ness of the machinery for doing the essential things first 
is no reason for doing the wrong things first. The essen- 
tial things must be done, even if they take time. And it 
is not right to suppose that something as complicated 
as wage and price controls can be done in a minute. 
To operate these effectively will take longer than to 
impose the other controls, or to raise more taxes. 

Q Also, you haven't hit into the real situation yet— 
your Government spending—have you? 

A It will be some time before you have the impact 
of additional military expenditures—that will come 
sometime next year. 


The Wage-Tax Race 

Q Pay checks coming out from now on are going to 
have a larger withholding. With a period of full em- 
ployment, unions will come in and want a higher 
wage rise to take care of that, both the higher tax and 
a little more. If you’re cutting the average worker, by 
the higher tax, a dollar and ten cents a week, and he’s 
getting a pay rise of four to six dollars a week, he’s 
Soing to have more money to spend, isn’t he? 

A That’s right. I think we will be facing that prob- 
lem next year. 

Q What criticism are you getting? 

A We are getting criticism from business about 
labor geting too much and criticism from labor about 
business getting too much. 

Q Labor is trying to get in this picture, trying to 
get appointments? 
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A Sure, they are ready to offer people and want to 
move into the policy field. That is but natural and all 
right. They too have everything at stake as we face 
up to Communist aggression. 

Q Well, in the material priority situation, as you 
allocate more and more of it, of course, you aggravate 
the situation for those who have to wait for what is 
left? 

A That is right. 

Q Broadly speaking, isn’t it a fair statement that 
people should know that they cannot have guns and 
butter, that they cannot have the civilian economy 
and the war demands satisfied? 

A If we are really going to face up to the great and 
growing menace of international Communism, we 
must face up to it all the way. Based on what has 
gone on before, and the sacrifice we are now asking of 
the boys in uniform, the American people should be 
agreeable to a curtailment in their standard of living. 


We Must ‘Cut Into Butter’ 

Q Many people have thought that our productive 
facilities were so great that we could take it in our 
stride. Do you share that view? 

A I do not. I don’t think we can build adequate 
security without cutting into the butter. I do not be- 
lieve any responsible people have said we can build 
up the military properly without making cuts and 
sacrifices, although some statements may have been 
misunderstood. Certainly neither the President nor 
anyone in the Government has said this. 

It has been said, however, that in the long run we 
must produce more, and not be satisfied just to re- 
arrange the use of what we now have, so that we can 
have sufficiently strong defense establishment and 
at the same time increase our industrial strength and 
maintain our civilian health and morale for the long 
pull. I agree with this. To me it is just good common 
sense. 

We must make sacrifices where they are necessary, 
but sacrifices imposed just because we have not 
enough imagination and drive to use our full produc- 
tive strength might make us weaker instead of 
stronger. What we should plan over the long pull for 
our children is economic strength as well as military 
strength. 

Q Are you able to measure your programs pretty 
well now—without saying what they are, of course? 

A We're doing better. The great thing about Korea 
was that it turned a lot of theory into a practical mat- 
ter, overnight. 

Q Accelerated your progress in planning consider- 
ably, did it? 

A Yes. 

Q What about the man-power situation? Is there 
anything to worry about? 

A Yes, a lot. If I may refer again to production—it 
is the one thing we have over all the other people in the 
world. But one of the things the Communists certainly 
have over us is man power. 

The question of man-power shortage in this mobili- 





zation economy is going to be primarily one of best use 
of skills. For instance, war today is tightly wrapped up 
in electronics. From that angle, television and radio 
have been a blessing. But Army, Navy and Air Force 
procurement has a great amount of electronic demand, 
for current use and for replacement. 

Q You mean we have got to have more women 
working? 

A No question about it. Last time the British used 
42 per cent women at the peak of their operation; and 
at the peak of ours we used 38 per cent. 

Also, if you are going to really face this new world 
crisis—you must consider the number of hours people 
are now working each week. 

Q Labor has no objection to longer hours? 

A I do not think so, if they feel that the increased 
effort is for the good of the country and not just for 
the benefit of certain individuals or groups. If there is 
sacrifice, there must be equality of sacrifice. It must be 
part of a rounded program, one that is both logical 
and fair. 

Q How can you control man power without wage 
control? Last time they stopped people from running 
from one job to another somewhat by wage stabiliza- 
tion. Now, if you are going to let wages go up, won't 
employers pirate labor by paying more for it? 

A Wages should be prevented from going up in a 
way that creates chaos in the labor market. On the 
other hand, without some wage differentials and in- 
centives, it would be impossible to get the workers 
where they are needed most without an amount of 
direction over human beings that is inconsistent with 
our whole system. Also, getting the work done where 
it is needed most can be accomplished in large part 
through control of materials. 


Relating Man Power and Materials 

Q Well, is there any co-ordination between the man- 
power situation and the holding back of materials? 

A That’s a good question. We have started a com- 
mittee of everybody who has control authority. As it 
is today, there is no place for controls representation 
for the Housing and Home Finance Agency head, or 
for the Federal Reserve Board, or the ICC Commis- 
sioner who controls transportation, or the head of the 
National Production Authority. So we are now work- 
ing a committee with everybody represented who con- 
trols any segment of the economy. 

Also, the Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers and Director of the Budget sit in with this 
group, so that the over-all economic and budgetary 
situation may serve as a guide to these specialists in 
their particular fields, in order that the whole pro- 
gram may be co-ordinated and as well-reasoned as 
possible. 

Q How do you feel about dollar-a-year men com- 
ing in the Government? 

A I’m a bit of a maverick on that. I think a man 
ought to be willing to give up a higher salary to 
work for his country in a time of danger like this. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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I don’t think he should be forced to wash out any 
past years of pension rights. But sacrifices, I think, 
should be made by experienced people capable of 
handling these now vital matters. 

Q Secretary Sawyer in his talk last week said 
something to the effect that he thought they should 
draw more men from industry and give them re- 
sponsibility in their industry matters. Isn’t one of 
the problems just how far you can go? 

A I agree. I read what he said on that, and I 
think he’s right. They don’t come down and starve. 
Top Government salaries are much better now. 

Q But aren’t you going to have trouble getting 
men down here if they have to give up their salaries 
from their companies? The dollar-a-year plan is the 
only one we’ve ever had around here that’s gotten 
them down here, isn’t it? 

A My personal opinion is that the psychology of 
the dollar-a-year plan is questionable psychology. 

Q But if they come down, they lose their posi- 
tions in their companies? 

A That shouldn’t happen. That’s the manage- 
ment’s responsibilities in the company in question. 
Men who come down here for their country cer- 
tainly shouldn’t lose their pension, or their position, 
with their company. 


Why Men Refuse to Serve 

Q Will you tell us the main reason why you think 
men should leave their business and come down 
here and serve? You say you are having trouble in 
getting men—what are the excuses they are giving 
you? 

A Here are some. They give health. They give 
their abhorence to any form of control—which is 
interesting. They say, in effect, “I don’t think I 
can function with controls, because I don’t believe 
in a controlled economy.” They have a fear of the 
job because it’s misty, elusive, not a straight-out 
picture. They do not think things are serious 
enough yet. They say, “Understand, now, that if 
we go into an all-out problem, I’ll be with you.” 
(As if we haven’t just such a problem.) Then there 
are those who say, “Frankly, I can’t afford it. I 
have too many expenses.” 

Q You feel that you are going to have to depend 
more and more on people from industry coming 
down here, don’t you? 

A In general, yes. What you should shoot for is 
people with experience. When I got into the ques- 
tion of price control, I was surprised at the few 
recognized experts in that field. 

Q If you don't get these capable men from in- 
dustry and business to help you and serve you, 
aren't these industries and businesses perhaps going 
to run the risk of having some of their affairs ad- 
ministered by people without experience? 

A That’s exactly the point. 

Q With labor running everything? 

A I am in favor of utilizing the experience both 
of industrial leadership and of labor leadership. I 


do not believe that either should run everything, or 
that either can take the place of Government. In 
Government, the public interest is the paramount 
interest, and the only kind of help or advice we 
want from business or from labor is on the basis of 
recognition of this fact. There are plenty of busi- 
ness leaders and labor leaders who do recognize 
this fact. 


‘No Popularity Contest’ 

Q Didn't you get a little wave of criticism about 
three or four weeks ago for having called in the 
labor leaders? 

A Yes—and as long as I stay in this job I am go- 
ing to get waves of criticism of one kind or another. 
As Secretary Sawyer said, this is no popularity 
contest. I saw one story that I had been taken over 
by the labor unions. Undoubtedly, there will be 
other stories that I have been taken over by busi- 
ness. 

Q Wasn't there some other criticism? 

A Perhaps you mean at the time we were setting 
up ad hoc labor committees. The industry people 
had already created their committees. 

Further on this point about coming to work in 
Washington: The big problem is to get the Ameri- 
can people feeling the way they should about this 
critical emergency. Then I believe the right people 
will be glad to serve. 

I went out to Chicago recently to talk before the 
National Association of Manufacturers. That’s a 
good organization, and it’s a lot different from 
what it was years ago. Over 53 per cent of their 
current membership employ less than 100 people; 
and over 84 per cent employ less than 500 people— 
and 500 is considered a definition of small business. 
Their president, a great guy, has some 200 produc- 
tion workers up in Keene, New Hampshire. I was 
much impressed with that aspect of the change in 
NAM. 

Anyway, during a question period, one of their 
members asked, “If you get into real trouble, what 
is the Government going to do with labor?” I said, 
“Handle them with strength—and handle profits 
with strength, too.’”’ One fellow said from the floor, 
“What do you mean by ‘profits’?” I said, ‘Unusual 
profits. In our system you should have profits, but 
not war profiteering.” This fellow then asked, “Well, 
what would be the incentive to me for working if 
I couldn’t make a profit on everything I sold, re- 
gardless of whether it was usual or unusual?” The 
answer to him was that his incentive would be keep- 
ing his neck from being wrung. 

There it is—truly a fight for survival. 

Q Do you think that people will react the way 
you expect them to when they finally become struck 
with the importance of the emergency? 

A I believe in the American people. I think, if 
we can really get this story home to them, their re- 
action will be great. They’ll say, “‘All right, let’s get 
atat.”’ 
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HE Terminal Railroad Association of 
St. Louis reports that General Motors 
Diesel switching locomotives save $3.71 
an hour per unit over the cost of operating 
and maintaining the steam engines they 
replaced. 


Savings on fuel, water, maintenance and 
enginehouse expense total $25,556 a 
year per unit—a return of 26.94% on 
investment. 

But even this does not reflect the full 
potential savings. with General Motors 
Diesel switchers. Their ability to stay on 
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the job longer, coupled with superior flex- 
ibility, means fewer locomotives required 
to handle 24-hour daily operation. Better 
visibility and high tractive effort make 
possible faster and smoother car move- 
ments with greater safety and reduced 
damage claims. 


All this means that freight and passenger 
trains move through yards and terminals 
faster, at lower cost—another way General 
Motors locomotives help railroads get 
more traffic and hold present business in 
the face of stiff competition. 


for Economy in Railroad Operation 
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Political ‘It’ and Glory: MacArthur's Lure for Presidents 
...Dr. Valentine, Stabilizer. ..Scholar and Independent 


Once again the strange political influ- 
ence of General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur comes to the fore. For the 
second time in six years a President of 
the United States has traveled thousands 
of miles to see the General. The General 
has never gone more than halfway to see 
anyone—his Commander in Chief or any 
of his nominal superiors in the Defense 
Department. 

President Truman, in fact, adopted a 
course like that of the late President 
Roosevelt, who sailed to Pearl Harbor in 
1944 to consult General MacArthur on 
Pacific strategy. There are other parallels. 
Then as now the Pacific was a hot world 
issue. Then as now there was a U.S. 
election coming up. Then as now Pacific 
policy was an issue in that election. Then 
as now a presidential approach to Gen- 
eral MacArthur looked like a good 
political move. 

Pacific problems are pressing enough 
to explain a meeting between the Gen- 
eral and his Commander in Chief. The 
General has ruled Japan since he ac- 
cepted the surrender of that country in 
1945. Now he is busy mopping up Korea 
and is likely, as Commander of the 
United Nations forces, to begin ruling 
that peninsula. 

Also remaining are the problems of 
Communist China, Communists in Indo- 
China and Huks in the Philippines. There 
is a peace treaty to negotiate with Japan. 
There are Pacific allies in Australia, New 
Zealand, Indonesia, Indo-China and India 
to pacify. The President and the General 
had a lot to talk about. 

The MacArthur views on these prob- 
lems are well known. The General be- 
lieves that Asiatic people respect power. 
He thinks the United States has a re- 
sponsibility in Asia that cannot be 
dodged. He believes steps should be 
taken to prevent any Communist coups 
in Formosa, Indo-China or other non- 
Communist areas. He is convinced that 
the kind of action that met the Com- 
munists in Korea is proper. He wants the 
United Nations to be ready to take similar 
action whenever and wherever the Com- 
munists might move again. 

These views arise from years of ex- 
perience in the Orient. General Mac- 
Arthur has spent more than a third of 
his 70 vears in the Far East. His father, 
Lieut. Gen. Arthur MacArthur, was the 
last U.S. military governor in the Philip- 
pines. The General himself was in the 
Philippines as a 23-year-old lieutenant 
from 1903 to 1905. He was in the Philip- 


pines again from 1922 to 1925 and from 
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1928 to 1930. He has been in the Pacific 
area almost constantly since 1935. 

But it is as much MacArthur the polit- 
ical figure as MacArthur the expert that 
draws leaders to his presence. President 
Roosevelt went to see him in 1944. Louis 
Johnson, then Defense Secretary, and 
General Omar Bradley, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, called on him in 
Tokyo last June. In August, another call 
came from W. Averell Harriman, presi- 
dential assistant. 

Many of these visits came at a time 
when it appeared that the MacArthur 
policy differed markedly from official 
Administration policy. Often there were 
rumors that emissaries were sent to the 
General to bring him into line. But the 
London Times remarked: “So many men 
have left Washington to explain the Ad- 
ministration’s policy to MacArthur in the 
past and have returned converted to his 
point of view.” 

As a political influence, General 
MacArthur is unique. He has never been 
in politics. He has been away from the 
United States for 15 years, except for a 
brief visit in the spring of 1937. His son, 
now 12, has never seen his homeland. He 
has rejected all invitations to return, 
whether from the White House or from 
Congress. He has none of the politician’s 
“homey” touch. He lives in seclusion in 
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the American Embassy in Tokyo. He is 
aloof from all but his closest associates, 
and they are few. 

Yet there is political capital in General 
MacArthur. Republicans recognize it by 
continually citing the General against the 
State Department. Diplomats fear to chal- 
lenge him. Presidents travel far to see 
him. His every word gets wide attention. 
There was a “MacArthur for President” 
move in 1948, which the General did not 
originate and which he failed to help 
when he refused to come home, although 
he was willing to be drafted for the job. 

“Storybook hero.’ Actually, there is 
a storybook quality in General Mac- 
Arthur’s career. It is a tale of almost un- 
interrupted success. 

He won his captaincy in 1914 during 
the Vera Cruz expedition to Mexico. He 
was a major at the start of World War I 
and emerged a brigadier general. In that 
war he commanded the famous Rainbow 
Division, was twice wounded and often 
decorated. His awards included the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross and the Distin- 
guished Service Medal. In 1930 he re- 
turned to Washington from the Philip- 
pines to become the youngest Chief of 
Staff the Army ever had. He was then 51. 

In 1935, General MacArthur returned 
to the Philippines at the request of Presi- 
dent Quezon to build and modernize the 
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A mixture of military matters and politics 
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Portable electron microscope, developed by RCA, widens research in universities, industries, hospitals. 


The new mstruetor ‘gets 4 hearty welcome 


You've read, in both newspapers and 
magazines, about the powerful electron 
microscope. Now this amazing “instruc- 
tor” of scientists, physicians, and engi- 
neers becomes even more useful—in 
more research fields. 

Through principles uncovered at RCA 
Laboratories, RCA engineers have devel- 
oped a compact “table model” electron mi- 
croscope, at a price which makes it practical 
for use in an increased number of universi- 
ties, industries, hospitals, clinics. So simpli- 
fied is the new instrument that even a high 





school student or unskilled laboratory tech- 
nician can quickly learn to use it! 


Magnifications of 6000 times can be ob- 
tained directly in RCA’s portable electron mi- 
croscope —four times that of ordinary light 
microscopes—and photography lifts this to 
30,000! A new “instructor,” yes—and one that 
gets a very hearty welcome. 


a x aa 


See the latest wonders of radio, television and 
electronics in action at RCA Exhibition Hall, 
36 West 49th Street, N. Y. Admission is free. 
Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 20, N. Y. 
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RCA research, which gives science 
and industry better instruments, also 
develops better television instru- 
ments for you—RCA Victor’s 1951 
home television receivers. 


RADIC CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader tn Radio — First in Télevision 











On June 30, 1950, the citizens of 
Kosciusko, Mississippi, voted 1,412 
to 18 in favor of issuing $650,000 
in industrial bonds to purchase a 
site and construct a building for the 
Pathfinder Division of Superior 
Coach Corporation of Lima, Ohio, 
fabricators of steel school bus 
bodies and funeral coaches. 


This election was held under 
Mississippi’s exclusive BAWI plan, 
which authorizes political sub-di- 
visions to issue bonds to purchase 
plant sites and construct buildings 
for acceptable industries seeking 
new locations. 


This vote by Kosciusko citizens 
is typical of the attitude of Missis- 
sippi communities—both large and 
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MISSISSIPPI 


+. ives 
New Industry 
1,412 to 18 
Vote of 
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small — toward new industrial en- 
terprises. 


The $650,000 investment by the 
people of Kosciusko will mean a 
substantial saving in initial capital 
outlay for Superior Coach Corpora- 
tion. But even more important to 
the success of this company’s new 
venture is this overwhelming vote 
of confidence which it received from 
the people of Kosciusko. This is— 
Attitude In Action—which speaks 
much louder than words. 


You can also count on ready 
assistance with your problems from 
the Agricultural and Industrial 
Board, composed of non-paid busi- 
ness, government and professional 
men who are anxious to help you 
make your industrial venture a suc- 
cess in Mississippi. For more spe- 
cific details on Mississippi’s indus- 
trial growth, write for “Inside Mis- 
sissippi.” 


For Specific Information as to How Mississippi's BAW! Plan Can Provide a Building and 
Plant Site for Your Industry... Call or Write 


MISSI 


AGRICULTURAL AND 


State Office Building 





Jackson, Mississippi 
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Army of the newly created Common. 
wealth. In 1937, he retired from active 
U.S. Army duty to become Field Mar. 
shal of the new Philippine Army. But jy 
July, 1941, he was made a lieutenant 
general and given command of U.S. 
Army forces in the Far East. 

Then came Pearl Harbor and the at. 
tack on the Philippines. MacArthur was 
elevated to the rank of four-star General. 
the first U.S. officer to be promoted on 
the field of battle in World War II. For 
his heroic defense of Bataan, he received 
the Congressional Medal of Honor, high- 
est U.S. military decoration. 

After Bataan, General MacArthur was 
removed from the Philippines on orders 
of the President and made Supreme Com- 
mander of all Allied forces in the South- 
west Pacific. In that position, a five-star 
General, he masterminded the strategy 
that led to victory over Japan in 1945, 
Since then he has been Supreme Com- 
mander for Allied Powers in Japan, the 
effective ruler of the country. Under the 
MacArthur rule Japan has staged a post- 
war recovery that has surprised many 
critics. 

General MacArthur started his latest 
successful mission last June 25. On that 
date, North Korean Communists attacked 
South Korea. MacArthur was called into 
action. On September 15, U.S. troops 
made the Inchon landing in Korea and 
the war was over, except for mopping 
up. MacArthur again was acclaimed as 
a brilliant strategist. 

It is that string of successes, plus a 
dramtic personality, that gives General 
MacArthur his political appeal. That is 
why Presidents go to see him. 





ECONOMIC TUG OF WAR 


> Dr. Alan Valentine comes to Wash- 
ington, virtually unknown to officialdom, 
to take a job that no one now knows 
much about. He is to be the Administra- 
tor of the Economic Stabilization Agency. 
which is yet to be formed. 

The task ahead of Dr. Valentine is to 
study the need for wage and price con 
trols and, if he finds need, to apply them. 
He is certain to be pulled two ways, for 
there are officials in Washington who 
argue strongly that direct controls are 
necessary, and there are just as many 
other officials who argue against them. 
The new Administrator’s job will be to 
make the decision. 

Dr. Valentine, at 49, brings a student's 
temperament to his job. A graduate of 
Swarthmore College and a Rhodes schol- 
ar, he taught English at Swarthmore and 
at Yale, and from 1934 until last June 
was president of the University of Roch- 
ester. He also has business experience. 
as a director of Freeport Sulphur Co.. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., the Buffal 
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Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway Co. and 
other corporations. 

The Stabilizer also has been active in 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, a business organization that has 
supplied a number of top executives to 
Washington. Both Paul Hoffman, former 
Administrator, and William C. Foster, 
Administrator of the Economic Co-opera- 
tion Administration, have been active 
CED members. Dr. Valentine, too, was 
with ECA for a year as head of that 
gency s Netherlands mission. 

‘The Stabilization Administrator is de- 
scribed by businessmen as “sound but 
no extreme conservative,” and by poli- 
ticians as “independent.” He was active 
inthe “Democrats for Willkie” movement 
in 1940. In his new post he is expected 
to pursue a middle course between ex- 
pected pressure from labor unions and 





ECONOMIC STABILIZER VALENTINE 
. « - a middle course? 


from business groups. He definitely is 
not expected to rush into a control pro- 
gram until he is convinced that controls 
cannot be avoided. 

Dr. Valentine is to have two aides in 
his task—one to help stabilize wages and 
another to help stabilize prices. His wage 
man already has been appointed—Cyrus 
Ching, head of the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service. The price-con- 
trol official has yet to be named. The Sta- 
bilization Agency, when staffed, will work 
under the general authority of Stuart 
Symington, Chairman of the National Se- 
curity Resources Board, who  recom- 
mended Dr. Valentine for the post. 
When Dr. Valentine resigned from 
Rochester last June he explained that he 
doubted whether he had chosen the right 
career. It seems likely that the job he has 
accepted will be one that few will envy. 
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You can combine 
YSUCSS. With Pleasure! 


You make a business trip a pleasure 
when you go Pullman. 

You enjoy good conversation in the 
spacious lounge car. You enjoy good 
food in the railroad dining car. You 
enjoy a good night’s sleep on your 
soft Pullman bed. 





But what you enjoy most is your peace 
of mind. You know you're safer cross- 
ing the country by Pullman than you 
are crossing the street in trafic. You 
know you can rely on dependable rail- 
road schedules to get you there on 
time, right in the center of town. 


ls good business to GO PULLMAN 


COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE, AND- ABOVE ALL- SAFE / 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance) 
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LIGHT-METAL BOOM FOR DEFENSE 


Airborne Planning Pushes Aluminum Demand 


The first ‘‘war shortage”’: 
aluminum. 

Military demand for the light 
metal is skyrocketing. It is out- 
stripping aluminum output, al- 
ready near peacetime peak. 

Adding new plants will take 
time. They can’t come fast 
enough to beat the pinch. 
Lightening the armed forces is to 
mean less aluminum for civilian 
products before long. 


Aluminum is the first of the com- 
mon metals to reach the “acute scar- 
city” classification of the armed forces. 
This means that aluminum, rather 
than steel or copper, will be cut back 
first and most sharply in, civilian uses. 

Shortage of aluminum grows from a 
series of basic military decisions now 
made. One decision is to equip more 
U.S. and allied forces for airborne opera- 
tions. Another is to speed development 
of lighter equipment for ground forces. 
A third decision is to expand the guided- 
missile program, and that will chew up 
vast quantities of aluminum. 


te 


1 
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Nearly everything for new airborne 
divisions, from howitzers to teletypes, 
will be made of aluminum to reduce 
weight that planes must carry. Every 
metal part of equipment for ground sol- 
diers is being restudied, with a view to 
substituting lighter metals for steel. Ko- 
rean experience proved that all Army 
units need to move faster, and weight 
reduction helps toward that goal. 

Aluminum helmets with plastic liners 
are typical of the new things ahead. So 
are the small but potent guided missiles, 
largely aluminum, that will replace steel 
and brass shells in many tactical uses. 

All these developments point to sky- 
rocketing military demand for aluminum. 
That demand is expected to force ration- 
ing of aluminum for civilian use within 
a short time. It is back of plans for large- 
scale expansion of capacity in the in- 
dustry. 

These plans call for a string of big 
new aluminum plants. There probably 
will be enough additional factories to 
double the industry’s existing output of 
metal. Still other plants may be built later 
on. 

This opens the possibility of a new 
local industry for a number of areas. 
Electric power is required in large quan- 
tities for making aluminum. Hydroelec- 
tric power is scarce and cannot be ex- 


1.2 
BILLION LBS. 


1 
BILLION LBS. 








1 
BILLION LBS. 


panded quickly. Steam or Diese!-engine 
generating plants, fueled by natural gas 
and coal, appear to be the answer for 
the emergency aluminum-expansion pro. 
gram. 

With such plants, branches of the 
aluminum industry may spring up in a 
number of locations never considered be. 
fore. Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical 
Corp., for example, is negotiating for a 
site in Ohio, with power to come froma 
coal-burning steam generating plant in 
West Virginia. The Aluminum Co. of 
America recently completed a large new 
plant in Texas. It uses natural gas in 
Diesel engines that generate enough elec- 
tricity to make 114 million pounds of 
aluminum a year. A Reynolds Metals Co, 
plant in Arkansas depends partly on elec- 
tric power produced with natural gas. 

Blueprints for additional plants such 
as these are being drawn up by the three 
aluminum companies, at Government re- 
quest. But, even if these additional fac- 
tories are started soon, civilian industry 
cannot count on getting more aluminum 
for a long time to come. All signs sug- 
gest instead that a cut in aluminum sup- 
plies is in the offing. 

You get the picture from a glance at 
the chart below. 

Output, as shown on the chart, is to 
reach a total of 1.4 billion pounds in 
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Ave minks like people? 





1. On a mink farm northwest of Chicago 
recently, a driverless tractor got away 
and cracked open the mink pens. Eighty- 
seven minks worth $195 apiece slipped 
through the holes and lit out for freedom~* 
*As reported by the Alka-Seltzer Newspaper of 
the Air over the Mutual-Don Lee network. 








2. Ordinarily, a free mink in his natural 
state would have set up housekeeping 
alongside the nearest stream and started 
hunting. But apparently these minks had 
been in captivity so long they didn’t have 
enough gumption left to provide for 
themselves. 





3. Breakfast-time next morning found 
many of them back in their broken pens. 
And by suppertime practically all of the 
minks had voluntarily returned to cap- 
tivity. To some political philosophers, 
the moral of this little incident would be 
simple — security is more desirable than 
freedom. 








A, If the sole purpose of life on this trou- 
bled planet is to provide fur coats for the 
state, they are right. But we’re inclined 
to think differently. And we believe the 
minks of last year’s crop — now gracing 
the backs of lady operagoers—would 
agree with us. 





5. We think this proves again that the 
price of freedom is independence. De- 
pendence is like dope. At first it is pleas- 
ant, but eventually it enslaves us. The 
more men depend on the state the less 
freedom they have. The longer they live 
in security and captivity the harder it is 
to learn to live as free men again. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is dedicated toa 
discussion of how and why American business functions. We hope you'll 
feel free to send in any suggestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The 


President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 





When you think of 
Pittsburgh’s 

Golden 

Triangle 








Pittsburgh’s Golden Triangle will 
become even more prosperous 
with the development of the new 
Point Park. Adjoining the beau- 
tiful 36-acre State Park at the tip 
of the triangle where Pittsburgh’s 
rivers meet 
ofhce buildings will be erected. 
And these enterprising projects 
are only a part of the fabulous 


a group of 20-story 


Pittsburgh Program. 

Pittsburgh is moving ahead on 
all fronts... 
make itself a healthier, more 
To find 
out about new business oppor- 
tunities, new markets, new loca- 
tions—write to The Pittsburgh 
Industrial Development Council, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. today. 

And for all your banking 
requirements, Peoples First 
National offers its complete serv- 
ices. With 18 fully-staffed offices 
situated all around the town —and 
an intimate knowledge of Pitts- 
burgh—we invite your inquiries. 


working steadily to 


attractive, busier city. 


PEOPLES FIRST | 
NATIONAL | 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania | 


Member F.D.I.C. 
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Special Report 





1950. That is nearly 20 per cent above 
the 1949 figure. It is very near the rec- 
ord high of 1.8 billion pounds established 
in 1943, when there were more aluminum 
plants in existence. In other words, the 
industry is working at top speed and 
cannot expand output without adding to 
capacity. 

In 1951, “with luck” according to a top 
official, the output of aluminum will 
reach 1.6 billion pounds. But it will be 
mid-1952 before the big expansion pro- 
gram starts paying off in vastly larger 
aluminum supplies. Output in 1952 may 
reach 2 billion pounds. 

Military needs, by contrast, will rise 
steeply almost immediately, much faster 
than output can increase. At the pre- 
Korea rate of arms production, military 
aluminum needs would have _ totaled 
about 57 million pounds this year. Arma- 
ment speed-ups already ordered will push 
military use to 200 million pounds in 
1950. 

By next vear, the military will be using 
600 million pounds of the light metal, 
assuming there is no emergency to in- 
crease orders. In 1952, the military de- 
mand will go up to the level of 1 billion 
pounds of aluminum a year, almost as 
much as all industry used during the 
vear 1949. Later, military needs may go 
still higher. 

Civilian supplies, in consequence. 
will be declining for at least the next 18 
months, until sometime in 1952. The out- 
look, more exactly, is this: 

In 1950, civilian companies are get- 
ting 1.2 billion pounds of aluminum from 
U.S. plants, and they can use it in any 
way they see fit. In 1951, on the basis of 
figuring, these companies are 
likely to get no more than 1 billion 
pounds. In 1952, they will have 1 bil- 
lion pounds, but the largest portion of 
it will not become available until the last 
half of the vear. 

Civilian industry, thus, faces a 15 to 
20 per cent cut in its aluminum supply 
in 1951. A top Air Force official has told 
Congress that a cut of that size is inevi- 
table. An official of the National Produc- 
tion Authority says that the cut may be 
much deeper. 

As supplies decline, a formal rationing 
plan will be instituted. Users will have 
to get their aluminum orders okayed by 
a federal agency. Companies making non- 
essential products may not get any of the 
metal. 

Imports from Canada will not ease the 
pinch. Industry already gets sizable 
amounts of Canadian aluminum. But 
larger supplies for civilians will not 
come from this source in the future un- 
der the present setup. The reason is that 
any increase in Canadian output is due 
to be taken over for the U.S. stockpile. 
The Munitions Board, trying to make up 
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AMAZING 
COST-CUTTING 
— INVENTION 


Records... Plays...Erases... 
Automatically 









AMPRO Tape Recorder 


V Record Sales Meetings and Conferences! 
Vv Record Messages to be sent Distant Salesmen! 
V Get Verbal Shorthand... Dictate Correspondence! 


$] 09 50 Complete 


Amazing Ampro 731 Tape Recorder —World’s 
Lowest Priced! Hear what you record imme- 
diately ... use the same tape over and over... 
erase or keep the message, as you desire... 
runs 2 full hours on 7” reel! This remarkable 
new tape recorder is easy to operate—easy to 
carry—weighs just 17 lbs. See your dealer! 


AMPRO S.t,.l:at 


16 mm. SOUND PROJECTOR 


$375” 


COMPLETE 


V Effective for Sales Training! “ 
V Useful Tool in Public Relations! 
V Unbeatable for Selling Intangibles! 





Ampro Stylist—a really practical projector for 
sales use! So light a woman can carry it— 
weighs 29 Ibs. So simple to set up, thread and 
run, an office boy can operate it. Runs a full 
hour without reel change. Streamline your 
selling—check and compare the features of 
$500.00 projectors with the Ampro Stylist! 


Write now for full details 


AMPRO CORPORATION 


2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 
(General Precision Equip. Corp. Subsidiary) 


8mm Cameras and Projectors 
16mm Sound-on-film 
Slide Projectors « Tape Recorders 


AMPRO 
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for lost time, wants to buy 200 million 

pounds of Canada’s metal. 

A way of increasing the flow of Cana- 
dian metal into the U.S. has been sug- 
gested, however, by officials of the Eco- 
nomic Co-operation Administration. They 
propose a world allocations plan. Civilian 
users in Europe, under this plan, would 
take a cut in their share of Canada’s 
output, leaving more for the U.S. 

Size of demand for aluminum in the 
U.S. actually provides one of the big 
surprises of the postwar economy. The 
sudden jump in military requirements 
caused the shortage to become critical. 
But the steady growth of aluminum de- 
mand from industry already had set the 
stage for trouble. 

Aluminum has caught on, with indus- 
try, in a way that no one forecast. In 
1939, the U.S. used about 195 million 
pounds, all supplied by one company. 
There were about 1,500 uses for the 
metal. 

Now there are more than 4,000 uses. 
Three big companies produce aluminum. 
Industry is taking 1.2 billion pounds for 
civilian products this year—and might 
use two or three times that much if it 
were available. One big auto company 
reportedly would contract for the entire 
aluminum output of the U.S. if that 
were feasible. 

Reasons behind aluminum’s popularity 
are plain enough when all facts are taken 
into account. 

Price trends have favored aluminum 
powerfully. 

Aluminum price now is 19 cents a 
pound, for the primary metal in ingots. 
During most of the postwar period the 
price has been 15 to 17 cents a pound. 
Price in 1939 was 20 cents. Thus alumi- 
num costs less per pound today than it 
did 11 vears ago. 

Most other metals. by contrast, cost 
far more. Price of finished steel has in- 
creased 66 per cent since 1939. Steel re- 
mains much cheaper than aluminum, per 
pound, finished-steel products averaging 
4.38 cents a pound at this time. But steel 
prices are rising, increasing the gain 
already made by aluminum in its com- 
petitive relation to steel. Copper is an- 
other competitor over which aluminum 
has gained in terms of price. 

Improvement in aluminum and its al- 

loys also increased consumption. Better 
finishes, for example, have widened the 
use of aluminum in packaging, toys, orna- 
ments and construction items. 

Aluminum’s role still is expanding 
by leaps and bounds. Prospective needs, 
in electronic and aerial devices, are fabu- 
lously large and growing. To supply those 
needs, a whole new aluminum industry 
may have to be created. That will bring 
new opportunities to some of the coun- 
try’s most backward regions. 


OCTOBER 20, 1950 o 
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“‘If you could only learn to split an atom= 
we could knock down dis fence!” 


HE complete story of Cyclone tively . . . why it gives so many 
Fence is given in our free illus- years of good service with virtually 
trated book, ‘‘Your Fence.’’ It no upkeep expense. 
shows why Cyclone Chain Link Also described and illustrated are 
Fence protects property so effec- Cyclone’s many types of fence for 


industrial, institutional and _ resi- 
i. dential protection. Just send in the 


- joe is Too LARGE handy coupon, and this free book 
will be on its way to you. 

NO JoBp is TOO SMALL 
CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


* (American Stee! & Wire Company) 
FOR CYCLONE WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS - BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


CYCLONE FENCE 


“Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence 
made only by Cyclone Fence Division. Accept no substitute. 














eS Se Se = CLIP THIS COUPON—— SEND IT TO— ——— — — — — — — — " 
| Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. E-100 | 
| Your Fence } Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of “Your Fence.” | 
; nn od PRM es Soden co Watideueresnts seuvdene deen saa baNd eels kad ewa kaeeeaee 
| I POS a ai pik areas Rene eda cade saya ed sadaien dé dew aves nsnlnee cakes cadade | 
| not cinan a Case gAAd wha ak Raeeerk MG nt osesiea dkdnadewsennes | 
| I am interested in fencing: | 
| | Industrial; _} School; ) Playground; [) Residence. | 
: NIE aad on 6 Kad He T 3 4G an aKeV ob do RwKieKoaRudteusanas feet. | 
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SALARIES ARE RISING TOO 


Pattern Adds 7 Per Cent, With 


Wage earners are not the only 
ones to benefit from the latest 
round of pay increases. Salaries, 
too, are going up. 

White-collar raises in manu- 
facturing plants are running 
about 7 per cent, on the average. 
But the pattern may go higher. 

Most employers see to it that 
office help gets equal treatment, 
on a percentage basis, when 
union workers are raised. 


White-collar workers are sharing in 
the general round of pay raises now 
being handed out. Many companies 
are increasing the salaries of their 
office employes along with wages of 
their factory workers. In other white- 
collar fields, too, not tied to manu- 
facturing, salaries are beginning to 
rise. 

A pattern of raises for salaried em- 
ployes is shaping up at about 7 per cent 
in the larger manufacturing firms. Many 
companies also put a minimum increase 
of $17.50 a month in effect for the em- 
ployes in the lower brackets. On a per- 
centage basis salaries are keeping up with 
wage raises in most industries. 

Larger raises for office employes may 
be forthcoming, however. The wage pat- 
tern started out at about 10 cents an hour 
but now seems to be getting larger. It 
may go to around 15 cents an hour. In 
that event, an industry giving its factory 
workers 15 cents an hour would increase 
salaries by about 10 per cent if it fol- 
lowed the same trend. 

Outside of manufacturing, some groups 
of white-collar workers are getting pay 
raises of varying amounts. Others are 
likely to join this trend in weeks ahead, 
because the growing shortage of labor 
is expected to extend into the office field 
as defense production lures more work- 
ers into factories. To hold office staffs, 
employers will tend to raise salaries be- 
fore controls come. Also, companies are 
anxious to keep their office workers out 
of unions. 

Where unions already are established, 
some increases are going to white-collar 
workers through contract talks and arbi- 
tration. For example, editorial and com- 
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WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS 


More in Offing 


—Castens 


They share in the general round of pay raises 


mercial employes of the New York Times 
received increases ranging from $3 to $10 
a week in the award of an arbitrator 
selected by the paper and the CIO News- 
paper Guild. As part of the award, the 
top rate in the scale of minimum salaries 
for each type of work was raised 7 per 
cent. The Guild also won raises of $3.50 
to $10 a week at the New York Journal- 
American. 

Telephone workers are getting salary 
increases of $3 to $5 a week in plant 
departments and $2.50 to $3 weekly in 
accounting jobs in New Jersey. Other 
phone companies have given raises vary- 
ing from $2 to $5 weekly. 

In manufacturing industries, office 
workers for the most part are unorgan- 
ized, but they have been sharing current 
pay raises. Also, most firms that grant 
pension and insurance plans to unionized 
factory employes give similar benefits to 
their salaried employes. 

Year-end bonuses or _ profit-sharing 
plans also provide extra money for many 
office employes. It is too early to deter- 
mine whether this year will see an in- 
crease in the number of firms giving 


Christmas bonuses, but the practice is 
fairly well established in many areas. 
Government reports show that nearly half 
of New York City office workers receive 
annual bonuses. About one third of the 
office workers get bonuses in several 
other cities surveyed. 

Examples of how salaried workers 
are faring on wages include these: 

In autos, office workers of General 
Motors received salary increases ranging 
from $7.50 to $15 a month in June, when 
base wages of production workers rose 4 
cents an hour, for the annual productivity 
increase. Salaried workers also have been 
sharing in the cost-of-living adjustments 
that started in 1948. The next quarterl) 
allowance, in December, will be for $40, 
covering the previous three months. This 
includes an increase of $25, to match the 
extra living-cost allowance of 5 cents an 
hour given to production employes in 
September. 

Ford Motor Co. salaried workers are to 
get a quarterly adjustment of $42 in 
December under a similar cost-of-living 
plan. Chrysler office workers got a raise 
of 7 per cent when the firm gave factory 
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workers 10 cents an hour. A minimum 
raise of $17.50 a month was provided for 
salaried workers by Chrysler and several 
other auto firms. 

In electrical-equipment, Westing- 
house is one of the firms announcing 
raises for salaried workers. Here they 
got a 5 per cent increase, with a minimum 
of $17.35 a month. 

In farm equipment, International 
Harvester granted a 3 per cent raise to 
its salaried workers, plus a cost-of-living 
adjustment of 3 cents an hour. 





Use of Freeze 
Not in Sight 


President Truman still is in no hurry 
to use his power to control wages and 
prices. Officially, Washington’s thinking 
on the inflation problem is following 
this line: 

Controls over credit and materials 
will be given a trial first. Congress will 
be asked to raise taxes again. Voluntary 
action by unions in curbing wage de- 
mands and employers in holding down 
prices will be relied upon. If inflation 
can be controlled by these methods, a 
wage and price freeze may be avoided. 

Prices will be watched carefully in 
hopes they will stabilize. There is a feel- 
ing in some quarters that consumer de- 
mand may be tapering off. 

Wages will be permitted to take an- 
other turn upward, but unreasonable de- 
mands will be discouraged. Unions that 
have not caught up with the latest round 
of increases will be given their chance. 

Unions and employers, as a gener- 
al policy, will get equal treatment if and 
when a wage-price freeze is clamped 
on. Mr. Truman is being advised not to 


~Harris & Ewing 
WAGE STABILIZER CHING 
. . . an elastic policy? 
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HIS PLANT HAS A 
BURGLAR ALARM 
SYSTEM BUT HE 
CARRIES BURGLARY 
INSURANCE 





HIS CREDIT RISKS 
ARE SAFE ANO 
SOUNO" BUT HE 
Ay 7 TAMAS 
ACCOUNTS 
RECEIVABLE 


Credit Insurance Completes Your 





Program of Protection 


Accounts RECEIVABLE is one of 


most valuable, most vulnerable assets! No 


your 


matter how complete your credit infor- 
mation is or how solid and substantial 
your credit risks appear to be, there’s 
that 
events—fraud, fire, floods, lawsuits, ete. 


always the danger unforeseen 


—can cause your customers to default. 


American Credit Insurance guarantees 
payment of Accounts Receivable. 
American Credit when your 
customers can’t... to get 
. improves 
your banks and 
suppliers. American Credit policies can 
be tailored to fit your particular 


pays 
enables 


you 
you 
cash for past due accounts. . 


credit standing with 





Awe Ricans CRED, 


requirements . . . insuring all accounts, 


a specific group, or just one account. 


Book Helps You Plan Credit Policy 


Plan sound credit policy with the help 
of this timely book. For a copy, with- 


out obligation, phone our 


office in your city or write 
AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
CoMPANY OF NEW YorRK, 
Dept. 44, First National Bank 
Md. 


a 
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SAFE (EDITS | 






Saltimore 2, 


PRESIDENT 


Building, 





AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 
wy, oF New York 
LEST. 1893) 





GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 





THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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“Discover 
how wonderfully small 
trifling expenses mount 
up to large sums.” 


—Ben Franklin's Almanac, 1757 
A single per cent saved here 
and another per cent saved there 
strengthens thy working capital for 
the coming year. 

—Acme Stee! Notebook, 1950* 
Improved efficiency . . . greater 
thrift! For better than 70 years, 
Acme Steel methods and Acme 
Steel products have been help- 
ing American business obtain 
the benefits of these tried-and- 
true business virtues. 

Almost every ‘American in- 
dustry is represented among 
Acme Steel’s more than 50,000 
customers, particularly in de- 
partments and operations con- 
cerned with packaging, shipping 
and materials handling. 

For information on Acme 
Steel products, write on your 
business letterhead for free 
booklets on the specific products 
in which you are interested. 
Address DEPT. US-100. 

ACME STEEL COMPANY 
2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8 


There are 46 Acme Steel service offices in 
the principal cities of the U.S. and Canada, 


CHICAGO 


ACME STEEL CO. 





Stitch metal like paper! Acme-Morrison 
Metal Stitchers securely fasten metal- 
to-metal and metal-to-other materials, 
like the rubber-aluminum combination 
shown here. 





Of the 3808 Acme Steel employees 

37 or 8.89% have worked with Acme 
for more than 25 years each and 
are members of our Quarter Century 
Club. Their total service represents 
9305 years—tribute to “A Good 
Place to Work.” 





ACME STEELSTRAP flat steel strapping and ACME 
UNIT-LOAD carload bracing BAND, SEALS and 
TOOLS @ ACME SILVERSTITCHER machines @ 
ACME SILVERSTITCH stitching wire @ ACME- 
MORRISON METAL STITCHERS and BOOK STITCH- 
ERS @ ACME-CHAMPION BAG STITCHERS @ ACME 
HOT AND COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL @ ACME 
GALVA-BOND steel slat stock for Venetian blinds 
@ ACME STEEL SPECIALTIES, including hoops, cor- 
rugated fasteners, nail-on strapping @ ACME 
STEEL ACCESSORIES—snips, cutters, punches, tool 
mounts, reel stands, coil holders, coil trays. 

*The sagest maxims of Ben Franklin, together with 

modern parallels, appear in Acme Steel Notebook, 
1950. We have a free copy for you. Just ask for it. 
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take advantage of a loophole in the De- 
fense Production Act that permits him, 
in certain cases, to control prices in an 
industry without also controlling wages. 
There has been talk that labor might get 
a break as a result of this loophole, but 
officials insist that the intent of Congress 
will be followed. Congress intended that 
wages in an industry be controlled when- 
ever prices were put under regulation. 

(For a full official report on this sub- 
ject see the interview with W. Stuart 
Symington on pages 28 through 34.) 

Room for raises probably will be 
provided by any wage regulations that 
are applied. The new Wage Stabilization 
Board headed by Cyrus S. Ching may 
have a lot to do with shaping policy on 
this question. Ching and two other pub- 
lic members of the Board probably will 
find the three labor members arguing 
for much leeway, while the three em- 
ployer members will want to hold the 
wage line. 


Officials Watch 











Bigger Demands 


These are the wage trends that offi- 


cials are watching as they weigh the use 


of their control powers: 

Bigger demands are being made by 
unions. These demands are for increases 
of 25 to 35 cents an hour, sometimes 
more. 

Larger raises are being granted in 
some cases. The current round started 
at about 10 cents an hour. The steel com- 
panies might send the figure up to 15 
cents or more as a pattern for big indus- 
tries. 

Voluntary raises are coming from 
smaller firms in a variety of industries. 
Many firms apparently are anxious to 
keep their workers satisfied so that they 
will not switch to defense jobs. 

Recent increases in wages, as a 
general rule, have been close to the 10- 
cent mark, with a few going higher. 

Men’s clothing firms granted a pay 
raise of 12.5 cents an hour to Jacob S. 
Potofsky, president of the CIO Clothing 
Workers, for his members in Eastern 
areas. This was the first increase in this 
industry since November, 1947. Ten- 
cent raises were won by this union in 
the cotton-garment industry. 

Shipping lines on the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts gave increases of 6.38 per 
cent to seamen, radio operators and ma- 
rine engineers. Longshoremen on _ the 
Eastern docks got a 10-cent raise earlier, 
amounting to 6.38 per cent. The increase 
raises wages of an able-bodied seaman 
$14.90 a month to make the rate total 
$248.41 a month. 





It pays to do 
business in 
New York State 


Low cost transportation... and 
lots of it. The Empire State 
offers an efficient network 
of 7,700 miles of railroad, 800 
miles of waterways, 23 ma- 
jor airports and 65,000 miles 
ofimproved highways. Anew 
535-mile high-speed 6-lane 
Thruway, from one end of 
the State to the other, now 
building, will cut transpor- 
tation costs even further for 
New York manufacturers. 
For more detailed informa- 
tion, write: N. Y.State Dept. 
of Commerce, Room 165,112 
State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 
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If a “water shortage” could affect your 
plant’s operation — then it’s time to in- 
vestigate GRDA's facilities to provide 
raw and treated water, hydro-electric 
power and process steam at bargain rates, 
like 5 CENTS per thousand gallons for 
treated water. 

The GRDA, because it is a non-profit 
agency of the State of Oklahoma, can 
offer a unique “Package of Services’ to 
pew and expanding industries. 

For free, detailed information write for 
GRDA's new brochure. Please make re- 
quest on your letterbead addressing P. O. 
Box 1122, 


GRAND RIVER DAM AUTHORITY 


AN AGENCY OF 


me stare oF oxtaxoma WINITA, OKLA. 
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Glass companies gave the CIO Glass 
Workers a raise of 10 cents an hour, in 
{0 plants in 7 States. Workers not getting 
, production bonus are to receive an 
extra 4 cents an hour, on top of the gen- 
eral raise. There will be a small addi- 
tional raise for skilled workers. 

Brick and clay firms gave a voluntary 
raise of 10 cents an hour to CIO and 
AFL unions. The agreements did not 
provide for opening up on wages until 
next spring. 

Plumbing-fixture companies proba- 
bly will go along with a 10-cent pattern 
st by a major firm, Crane Co., in ad- 
vance of reopening dates in agreements. 

Airplane plants also are giving raises. 
North American Aviation granted an 
increase of 9 cents an hour under a 





-Harris & Ewing 


CLOTHING WORKERS’ POTOFSKY 
- « « 12.5 cents an hour more 


three-year agreement that promises later 
adjustments for cost-of-living increases. 
New demands being filed by the 
unions name higher figures than these 
settlements have been producing, how- 
ever. 
Railroads are getting requests for 
higher pay from both nonoperating and 
operating groups of employes. Fifteen 
nonoperating unions, including  shop- 
workers, track crews, clerks and other 
groups, are asking for raises of 25 cents 
an hour. Operating unions also are talk- 
ing of pay demands. The Firemen and 
Enginemen’s Brotherhood is demanding 
an increase of 35 cents an hour. 
Steel companies also are confronted 
with large wage demands of CIO Steel- 
workers. Most of the larger firms agreed 
to open wage talks in advance of the 
contract deadline but insisted that the 
union stick to its pledge of not calling a 
strike before January 1. 
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... Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


~ Call from the RED CABOOSE 


e 

(ABOOSE 247 calling diesel 734! ... 
Hot-box about 40 cars back... 

better stop ... we'll look at it.” This 

message by radio-telephone will bring 

this fast-moving freight train to a halt 

before trouble starts. 


Previously, when a conductor spotted 
smoke pouring from the wheels of a 
freight car he would apply the air 
brakes from the caboose to stop the 
train. This often caused damage to cars 
and contents, and sometimes delays. 


Erie’s new radio-telephone system is so 
flexible it also allows communication 
with crews of other Erie trains, wayside 
stations, or train dispatchers. The 
system now covers 85% of Erie’s thou- 





“  CINCINMATL®@ 














sand miles of main line between New 
York and Chicago, with completion 
ordered, giving the Erie the first and most 
extensive radio system of any main line 
railroad. 

Here again is another example of Erie’s 
constant and progressive effort to assure 
safe, dependable railroad transportation. 


Erie 
ailroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 














We’ve Been Asked: 





WHO CAN GET COLOR TELEVISION 


Is color television now just around the 
corner? 

Not for the average family. All that has 

happened is that the Government has de- 

cided on a system to be used for color. 


Is that decision final? 

Not necessarily. The system picked—the 
one developed by the Columbia Broad- 
casting Svstem—will be put to use short- 
ly, if legal suits do not block it. But what 
color system, or combination of systems, 
will be in general use when the dust 
finally settles on the TV battlefield is a 
question still to be answered. 


When will color telecasting start? 
Perhaps very soon. The Columbia Broad- 
casting System plans to have 20 hours 
of commercial programs in color each 
week within three months or so. That 
schedule could be upset, though, by in- 
junction proceedings that have been 
threatened by some set makers. 


How widespread will reception be? 
CBS says that much of its original 20 
hours of color will be networked from 
New York City to other Eastern cities. 
But the first color programs are to be 
during “off” periods—after regular sign- 
off time and during the day. And color- 
casts, at first, will go out without any 
“audience” to speak of. That’s going to 
limit the funds that advertisers will be 
willing to sink into initial programs. On 
that basis, color television may still be 
more of a novelty than anything else. 


Who will be able to view these first 
color programs? 

Very few families. Sets made specifically 
for these CBS colorcasts will not be in 
quantity production for perhaps a year 
or so. And the 8 million sets now in use 
around the country will not be able to 
pick up CBS color programs—even in 
black and white. 


Will new TV sets be required, then, 
to get color? 

No. Many sets now in use will be able to 
receive CBS coloreasts with the use of 
special gadgets. First, the set owner will 
have to buy an “adapter,” which will per- 
mit him to get the colorcasts, but only in 
black and white. Reception will be less 
satisfactory than the set owner now en- 
joys on standard telecast. 


How is color to be added? 

That will take another gadget, a con- 
verter. There is every reason to believe 
that viewers will be able to get excellent 
color television with a good set, an adap- 
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A Wait for Telecolor 


e Here’s what to look for in color 
television—and when. 


e It isn’t coming to everybody to- 
morrow. 


e It will take a new set, or an old 
set with new gadgets. 


e Either way, it will take cash and 
time for viewers to see color- 
casts. 











ter and a converter. But the biggest pic- 
ture, for the time being, will be about 
12% inches. 


When will these gadgets be ready? 
One manufacturer expects to market 
them in a few weeks, but plans do not 
call for large-scale output before the 
first of the year. That’s probably optimis- 
tic. Price of adapters is expected to be 
$25 to $35—not counting installation, 
which could turn out to be more com- 
plicated than it appears. Converters, it 
is predicted, will sell for $75 to $100 
additional. 


What about complete new sets for 
color? 

If the decision on CBS color stands, new 
sets to receive both color and black and 
white programs will be made, but not 
for many months. They may not be 
available in quantity for a year or more. 
Military orders for electronics equip- 
ment are not going to speed color into 
use. 


Is there to be a rush for color? 

It's hard to determine. Big question is 
this: How many families are going to 
spend $100 to $150 to make their old 
sets receive color programs during off 
hours—programs which probably will not 
compare with present TV programs? Also, 
how many advertisers will buy expensive 
TV talent for programs that go out dur- 
ing off hours to a small audience? 


What will present sets look like with 

with the new gadgets? 
Adapters may provide no appearance 
problems. Some may be made to fit on 
the back of the set. The converter will be 
something else. It will be a box contain- 
ing a disk and a motor to keep that disk 
spinning. It will have to go in front of 
your present screen, with the picture to 
be viewed on the screen in the front of 
the converter. 


Can all present sets be adapted? 

No. Not all can be adapted even to get 
CBS colorcasts in black and white. Ang 
many present sets will be difficult to cop. 
vert to color, if they can be converted at 
all. Generally, the most expensive sets— 
consoles with doors over screens, and 
big screens—will present the biggest prob. 
lem for CBS color in its present state, 


Will the same stations telecast both 
color and black and white? 

Yes. The present stations can relay CBS 

color programs received on a cable. But 

to telecast color locally will take addi- 

tional equipment—costly equipment. 


What's all the fuss about the method 
of colorcasting? 

It’s a fight over “compatibility.” Two of 
the systems offered—by RCA and by 
CTI (Color Television, Inc.)—are “com. 
patible.” That is, telecasts in color on 
these systems could be received in black 
and white by present sets without any 
adaptation. The CBS system actually 
adopted is ineompatible—you will need 
an adapter even to get the telecast in 
black and white. 


Why did FCC pick an incompatible 
system? 
FCC decided there was no assurance 
that, or when, a compatible system would 
be perfected. The CBS incompatible sys- 
tem already was perfected, in the sense 
that it provided “good” color reception. 
Meanwhile, millions of families had been 
buying sets that would require adapting 
and converting if an incompatible system 
was adopted. So FCC decided to take 
the CBS system now and get on with 
complete sets that would receive color. 


What should families with today’s 
sets do now? 

Nothing, at the moment, but go on en- 
joving standard programs. When_ both 
colorcasts and conversion gadgets are 
available. the family can decide about 
color. But color is not to replace black 
and white entirely for vears, if ever. 


What about families on the verge of 
buying? 

They can either wait for sets made fot 
CBS color, which may be out within a 
year, or they can go ahead with standard 
sets and get converters later. As things 
are now, programs in color may not seem 
worth a heavy expenditure for average- 
income families for some time. Thus, 
there seems to be no less reason for them 
to buy now than there was before the 
FCC decision. 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





Because Revere salesmen and Technical Advisors 
call upon companies in practically every industry, 
they acquire a rather amazing fund of knowledge 
about many widely different products and processes. 
When no trade secrets are involved, knowledge thus 
acquired from one company often can be transmitted 
to another, with mutual benefit. Take the problem 
Revere found in the condensers of an East Coast 
electric utility. Cooling water comes from the harbor, 
with the result that the tubes quickly become coated 
with algae and other marine or- 


not hard enough to damage the brush. Canvas and 
plywood were tried, without satisfactory results as 
either target or brush was injured, or both. Revere 
suggested making a target of foam rubber, and not 
only that, found a source of supply of rubber of the 
right consistency. This combination works perfectly, 
and is in part responsible for the record of 300 tubes 

cleaned per brush. 
The average person would not think that an elec- 
tric generating station would find good uses for nylon 
brushes, foam rubber, and ply- 





ganisms, reducing the vacuum and 
hence increasing fuel consumption. 

The utility is exceptionally well 
managed, and has a systematic 
program of tube cleaning. How- 
ever, it was found difficult to clean 
the tubes effectively. Brushes and 
rubber plugs, pushed through the 
tubes, wore out rapidly, so that the 
operation was inefficient and cost- 
ly. Though the condenser tubes 
were not made by Revere, we took 
an interest in this. A Revere cus- 
tomer makes special nylon-bristled 
brushes just for cleaning tube and pipe in dairies. 
The Technical Advisor suggested trying a slight 
modification of these. Results: over 300 tubes well 
cleaned per brush, a much longer life than anything 
previously used and a half-inch gain in vacuum, 
meaning dollars and cents saved in fuel. 

There was another problem here, arising from the 
fact that the brushes are propelled through the tubes 
by an air-water pressure gun, operating at about 
75 pounds per square inch. See illustration. Under 
that pressure a brush comes out of the far end of the 
tube like a projectile from a gun. It has to be stopped 
by something strong enough to take the shock, but 








wood, but Revere through its con- 
tacts with many industries, was 
able to combine these three items 
into a practical solution to a par- 
ticular problem. The electric com- 
pany states that when next it buys 
condenser tubes, Revere will get 
the order. That, however, is not 
the point of this advertisement. 
The significant thing is that here 
we have an example of a supplier, 
Revere, recommending products 
other than its own, and acting as 
an advisor without fee. In the 
course of our daily contacts we often note other sup- 
pliers of materials to industry doing much the same 
thing, so we claim no special virtue. 

The purpose of this advertisement is to use an 
example to point up our recommendation that no 
matter what you buy, no matter what you make, 
you take your suppliers into your confidence. You 
can benefit not only from their knowledge of their 
industry and its products, but also acquire non- 
confidential information about other industries and 
products. Facts thus obtained may be of considerable 
value to you, yet cost nothing to obtain. All you have 
to do is ask. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Ww Ww a 
Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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EXCESS-PROFITS TAX LOSES FAVOR 


Congressmen Seek a Fairer Basis for Levy 


Who's for an excess-profits tax? 
Not Treasury tax experts—it's 
too hard to get a tax that hits 
all businessmen an equal blow. 
Not Revenue men—it's too 
hard to administer and collect. 
Some politicians, labor chiefs 
see it as a ‘‘vote catcher.” But 
an excess-profits tax of World 
War Il type is a fading prospect. 


Ardor to carry out a promise re- 
cently made by Congress is beginning 
to cool within the official ranks of 
Government and in Congress itself. 
That promise is to get busy right after 
the House and Senate reconvene on 
November 27 and place an excess- 
profits tax back on the books. 

A tax on profits that are “excessive” 
sounds good politically. The idea is being 
used during the present election cam- 
paign to explain to people how arma- 
ment bills are to be paid without much 
pain. The proposal, as now being 
stated, is merely to take away the 
profit that is in “excess” of what 
the taxpaying corporation ought to 
have anyway. There has been a lot 
of political appeal in that. 

The trouble comes in trying to 
decide what profits actually are 
“excessive,” and who has them. 
This problem has so confounded 
the experts that a real mystery 
surrounds the question of who ac- 
tually is intent upon the idea of 
an excess-profits tax anyway. 

The line-up, on investigation, 
is shown to be this: 

Treasury: Tax experts, more and 
more, shy away from an excess- 
profits tax on anything like the 
basis of the World War II tax. 
Most of the Treasury's tax men are 
stumped on how to make such a 
tax both fair to business and profit- 
able to the Treasury. 

Point is that an excess-profits tax 
involves determining what are 
“normal” profits for each corpora- 
tion. Proposal is to do that on ihe 
basis of the company’s average 
earnings in some past period, or 
else on its return on invested capi- 
tal. 
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The Treasury can't figure out how to 
make the tax hit all companies alike. The 
formula for taxing excess profits often 
penalizes young, companies, 
while favoring their bigger, better-estab- 
lished competitors. 

There is this other point that bothers 
the tax thinkers: An excess-profits tax 
can be inflationary. Since the Gcvern- 
ment gets 80 or 85 cents out of the “ex- 
cess profit” dollar anyway, companies 
often are inclined to spend extravagant- 
ly. That happened in World War II, at 
a time when the Government was trying 
to hold down private spending. 

Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder 
himself is reported to have serious mis- 
givings, for these and other reasons, 
about enacting another excess-profits tax. 

Bureau of Internal Revenue: Here 
there is determined opposition to such a 
tax. This is the agency that has to ad- 
minister it, and even the strongest pro- 
ponents admit that an excess-profits tax 
is about the hardest of all on the tax 
collector. 

It took the Bureau until 1940, the 
same year a new excess-profits tax went 
on the books. to work itself out from un- 


growing 


der claims arising out of the excess-profits 
tax of World War I. 

Now the Bureau is up against the same 
problem on the World War II tax. More 
than 55.000 claims for refunds have been 
filed by 25,000 corporations. Only a few 
have been ruled on so far, even though 
the Bureau set up a special division to 
handle such cases. Of those that have 
been completed by the Bureau, at least 
half have wound up in the Tax Court. 

Bureau officials, already swamped with 
these claims, want no part of another ex- 
cess-profits tax. 

Economic mobilizers: These 
more and more, are veering away from 
a tax on excess profits. What they want 
is a tax that will help to control inflation, 
something to take away money that the 
public otherwise might spend for scarce 
goods. They fear that an excess-profits tax, 
by encouraging corporate spending, will 
make it all the harder to control inflation. 

Among economic-mobilization officials, 
as well as top planners in other Govern- 
ment agencies, there is increasing talk of 
a “war-profits tax.” Idea is to stick fairl 
close to the present tax system for cor- 
porations, but with rates increased to 

produce a considerable amount of 


men. 
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extra revenue. Backers of this plan, 
searching for a name that might 
have some of the political appeal 
of “excess profits,” hit on the term 
“war profits.” 

Business: Most businessmen are 
against an excess-profits tax. That 
feeling, however. is not universal. 
Some companies, with high base- 
period earnings or heavy capital 
investments, would make out bet- 
ter under an excess-profits tax than 
under a boost in regular corporate 
rates. Executives of these com- 
panies are not inclined to speak out 
against an excess-profits tax. As a 
rule, however. middle-sized com- 
panies, especially the ones that 
have shown substantial growth 
since World War II, are strongh 
opposed to such a tax. 

White House: President Trumat 
still appears to be inclined toward 
an excess-profits tax. If he changes 
his mind about it, he is not likely 
to say so before the November 
elections. He might yet be_per- 
suaded to recommend something in 
the nature of a “war-profits tax.” 














‘THERE‘S A RIGHT AND WRONG WAY’ 


—Shoemaker in Chicago News 


Labor leaders: Here, except for 
the politicians who see the excess- 
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44,,, ONE TO GROW ON!” 


Growinc UP” is faster and easier for 


factories in the South. And here’s why... 


When Nature fashioned the Southland, 
she distributed her bounties with a lavish 
hand. All along the Southern Railway System, 
industries find abundant natural resources 
...amild and friendly climate. They find, 


too, skilled and willing workers...great and 





growing markets...a progressive, forward- 
looking land. 

Everywhere you look, you'll see oppor- 
tunities and advantages for steady — even 
spectacular —industrial crowth...when you 
“Look Ahead — Look South!” 

s rE . 
“— 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 











concisely explained 


BETTER 
LIGHTING Fop 


Less 





for busy executives 


\ 


Our fact-packed 


FREE BOOKLET 


“Your Lighting Simplified...a new 
approach” shows you 
e how to get lighting that stimulates 
work, increases efficiency, production 
and sales 
e how to investigate maintenance cost 
and fixture quality before you buy 
e how to avoid starter troubles and make 


re-lamping easy 


e how to be sure to get the last word in 


fluorescent lighting 


This FREE BOOKLET is 
yours if you mail us 


this coupon attached 


to your letterhead 


THE EDWIN F.GUTH COMPANY, DEPT, Ii . 
2615 WASHINGTON AVE., ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


Please send your free Booklet with complete 
details of this new development. 


NAME 








TITLE . 





FIRM 








_ ADDRESS 


i city 





ZONE 
——_ 


STATE 





Leaders in Lighting france Igor 
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profits tax as a potent vote getter, are the 
most powerful backers of the idea. 

When an excess-profits tax is on the 
books, opposition to labor's demands 
tends to fall away. Labor leaders got a 
good sample of that in World War II and 
were quick to seize on the possibility of 
reviving the tax this time. 

If the tax rate on excess profits is 85.5 
per cent, as it was in World War II, 
unions can argue that a pay raise of 10 
cents an hour will cost the employer 
only 1.5 cents. For the other 8.5 cents, 
the U.S. Treasury will foot the bill. Labor 
made the most of that argument in World 
War II and would like to have the op- 
portunity again. 

With an increase in the regular rate 
to 50 per cent, as is being urged by some 
as a substitute for the excess-profits tax, 
labor could only argue that half of a wage 
increase would be paid by the Govern- 
ment. Employers are not so likely to re- 
sist an extra cost of 1.5 cents as one of 
5 cents. An excess-profits tax, in other 
words, makes it cheap to keep peace with 
the unions. 

It is among the labor leaders and _poli- 
ticians, then, that the excess-profits tax 
finds the real basis of its strength. That 
is the answer to the mystery. 

Congressmen find it easy to talk about 
a tax of this kind. Few people feel any 
personal interest in it. Even among cor- 
porations, only one out of every eight 
was subject to the excess-profits tax in 
World War II. 

Writing the tax, however, is an 
entirely different matter. Top tax men in 
Congress, the ones who have been called 
upon to come up with the formula, lack 
enthusiasm for it. Like Treasury tax men, 
they are stumped on how to tax excess 
profits without hampering — business 
growth. 

Yet the taxing committees have been 
instructed by vote of the House and Sen- 
ate to write an excess-profits tax. They 
can be expected to comply with that in- 
struction, but what form the proposal 
will take is anvbody’s guess. 

A search already is on for something 
that can be called an excess-profits tax, 


but isn’t. Possible alternatives cover a 
broad field. 
A rate boost for all corporations, 


without any change in the corporate tax 
svstem itself, could be the committees’ 
solution. There is talk of kicking the top 
rate up to 50, 55 or even 60 per cent. 
Congress voted recently to raise the old 
38 per cent rate to 42 on 1950 profits 
and 45 on profits of succeeding years. 

Congress might hesitate, however, to 
vote another straight tax increase that 
would hit little companies harder. An 
idea now getting around is to apply any 
additional increase only on the higher 
profit brackets. 








GET THE FACTS ABOUT 


RTS 


with this NEW 
industrial 
survey book 


Here's a book that's 
crammed with facts that 
will interest you: Facts about El Paso's 
advantages as an industrial center where 
living is less harried, more pleasant. Get 
your copy of this book; see if conditions 
here don't fit YOUR business. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPT. 
EL PASO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


371 San Francisco Street El Paso, Texcs 
(El Paso County Board of Development) 
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|B) GAS SYSTEM, INC. 
Ea 
The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following quarterly dividend: 
Common Stock 

No. 64, 1854¢ per share 
to holders of 
20, 1950. 


payable on November 15, 1950, 
record at close of business October 
Dace Parker 


October 5, 1950 Secretary 


Send This Issue 
To Your Friends 


... WITHOUT CHARGE 
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A surtax, applicable to any profit 
hove a stated amount, arises as a possi- 
bility. For example, the committees 
night recommend a special surtax of 5 
110 per cent above a certain point in 
amings. say $50,000 or $100,000 a year. 

A graduated increase in corporate 
tax rates has been proposed many times 
in the past and may find support again. 
Under present tax law, rates are the same 
» all profits above $50,000 a vear. 
Under a fully graduated tax, rates would 
continue to rise up the profit scale, as 
they do now on individual incomes. But 
Congress always has resisted the idea 
ftax penalties’ on corporate bigness. 

As a compromise, Congress might 
wme up with an excess-profits tax using 
n entirely different base from the one 
that applied in World War II. For ex- 
imple, it has been suggested that each 
orporation, instead of using average 
~amings during the vears 1946-49 in de- 
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SECRETARY SNYDER 
The question is ‘‘How?”’ 


termining “normal” profits, be permitted 
to select just one year during that period 
‘0 use as its base. This would produce 
ess revenue than an average-earnings 
base, but some argue that it also would 
produce fewer hardship cases. 

These are just samples of the many 
plans that might be substituted for an 
Id-style excess-profits tax. 

Corporations, one way or another, 
probably will have to bear the major 
portion of the next round of tax in- 
creases. Not long ago, the odds were 
strongly on the side of an excess-profits 
tax fashioned after the one that applied 
in World War II. But such a tax has lost 
a good many friends in recent weeks. 
It's still far from a sure thing, despite the 
promise made by Congress. 
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@ No realigning, no fussing with carbons. 
@ Sets linked in packs of 500 or more. 
@ Consecutive numbering assures control, 


the Convenience of E-Z-Out sets 


@ Form units detach into E-Z-Out sets. 

@ Carbons are in place for later entries if needed. 

@ One quick motion separates carbons and forms. 

@ Copies for all—color-controlled. 

@ All styles, standardized and custom. 
Low in Cost! You can now buy Multi-Linkt con- 
tinuous forms for only pennies more than you 
pay for unit sets. Call your Uarco Representative 
for a free demonstration—send coupon for free 
samples. 













UARCO Incorporated 
141 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please send me samples of Multi-Linkt business forms. 


Business Forms 


ee ne ee 






a 
Factories: Deep. River, Connecticut; 
Chicago, Illinois; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Oakland California. Sales Representa- 
tives in all brincipal cities. 
t 
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OW does he do it? How can he 
pack twelve hours work into an 
eight-hour day ? 

The answer is simply this. He has 
learned the secret of all successful 
executives. He has learned how to 
organize time—for in business today 
time is the critical factor. 

Note how ‘“‘time economy”’ enters 
into his choice of equipment. His 
desk, for example, has been specially 
“time-engineered”’ by Shaw-Walker 
to cut time-wasting details to a mini- 
mum, to leave his desk and his mind 
clear for action. 

Only Shaw-Walker could design 
this ‘‘executive’’ desk. It was born of 
more than fifty years of serving the 
needs and saving the time of Ameri- 
can business. 

And there are Shaw- Walker desks, 
chairs, files, cabinets, systems, in- 


dexes and supplies—everything Tor or merely wish to modernize worn, 
the office except machines—each out-dated offices, make sure you use 
““time-engineered”’ for the needs of | Shaw-Walker equipment through- 
every job and worker. 


out. It will help you make the most 


If you are setting up a new business of every minute, every working day! 


New, low, comfortable 
height (29”). Puts you on 
top of every job. 


Job-engineered drawer 
space — wired ; 
for telephone connection. 


Concealed, removable 
wastebasket — saves time, 
floor space and litter. 


Center drawer with extra 
compartments — space for 


everything you need at your 


finger tips. 


yoite am 


“Built Like a 


Skyscraper” 





Most comfortable working 
top ever invented. 


“In,” “Out,” and “Hold” 
letter trays inside— 
confidential, quick, no 
desk-top clutter. 


Scientific personal file with 
speed guide, dividers — saves 
“barrels”’ of time. 


The booklet, ‘‘Time and Office Work,"’ is packed with ideas for stretching office 
time. Organize now for greater sales effort and lower operating cost! 
A wealth of information on “time-engineered” office systems and 
equipment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Just off the press! Write 
today on business letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 37, Michigan. 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 


Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 
— 
HAW-: ALKER Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 


and Filing Equipment in the World 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


The squeeze is slowly being applied to booming U.S. business. 

Mortgage loans on houses, new and old, now are more expensive to get. 
Borrowers must put more money down, pay off faster on home loans. See page 18. 

Installment terms on autos, furniture and major appliances are tightened 
still further by order of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Export control has spread to cotton. Department of Agriculture has put on 
a quota of 2 million bales to next March. Exports last year: 5.7 million. 

Steel allocations are the first to apply on basic materials. Expected soon 
are allocations for copper, zinc, aluminum, maybe other scarce items. 

New tires for replacement are to become a bit harder to get. Quotas on 
rubber consumption are expected to eat into the supply of new auto tires. 

These are all results of Government moves to prepare for expanding arms 
production. Government controllers want: (1) to make room for the growing arms 
industry, and (2) to prevent arms output from adding to inflation, if possible. 














Steel order points the direction in which U.S. industry is to turn. 

Set-aside orders range from 5 to 25 per cent of output of steel mills. 

Smallest set-asides, 5 per cent, are ordered for carbon sheets and strip, 
pipe, railroad steel, wire, tin-mill products, which account for about 50 per 
cent of total steel output. Most steel users thus will not be cut much now. 

Largest set-aside is for alloy steel. Government wants 25 per cent of 
that. Alloy steel is hard steel, used in large quantity for armament. 

Steel order is expected to tighten in months ahead when the arms program 
hits its stride. Meanwhile, no steel mill need be overloaded with orders for 
defense. Steel producers are authorized to reject "DO" priority orders if those 
orders exceed stipulated percentages of monthly output. Idea is to Spread the 
military program as evenly as possible throughout the steel industry. 














Current controls, growing stiffer, are bringing complaints. 

Mortgage terms announced by the Federal Reserve Board are held to be too 
tight by builders. They say new homes in 1951 will be far below 800,000. 

Furniture dealers say that installment terms already have cut down trade. 

Used-car dealers complain that the bottom has dropped out of that market. 

New-car dealers say higher-priced models are getting very hard to sell. 

Coupled with these complaints are pleas to go slow on any new controls or 
any tightening of existing controls. Officials so far have not heeded these 
pleas. But disposition is to go no faster than necessary on controls. 














In anticipating controls, busine *sren should consider the heights from 
which controls begin. Moderate cutbacks still will leave things humming. 

Most important fact to note is that U.S. business now is running at an 
all-time high. Every indicator points to an almost dizzy peak in activity. 

Total outlay for goods and services--the gross product--has reached to 
282 billion dollars a year. Previous high was 265.6 billion in late 1948. 

Industrial output hit 213 per cent of the 1935-39 average in September. 
That's been surpassed only during the peak production periods of World War II. 

Steel production so far this year is 71.6 million tons. That is 4.25 
million tons higher than the wartime record. And steel still is short. 

Corporate profits are running at a rate of 40 billion a year, before taxes 
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TREND OF AM:RICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


--highest ever. Previous high rate: 35.35 billion in 1948 third quarter. 

All this activity is in response to civilian demand. There simply isn't 
leeway to add large military production to this volume. Civilian demand either 
will have to slacken off naturally, or be forced down by Government controls. 


There also is rather widespread agreement on how best to cut back demand. 

Basic measures being recommended are steep taxes on everyone, genuinely 
tight credit controls, careful debt management, cuts in nonmilitary spending. 

Support for this program comes from the Federal Reserve Board, the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, most private economists, most Government economists. 

Hitch is how to get such a program adopted. It's painful. It probably 
would prove unpopular. So the prospect grows for more direct controls. 

If consumer demand, business demand continues to rise, or even stay at 
current levels, direct controls are to be expected. What to anticipate: 
limitation orders on civilian output, eventual wage-price controls. 


























Just to show you how consumer demand is increasing..... 

Personal income hit a record in August at 223.4 billion dollars a year. 
That rate tops the previous boom peak of December, 1948, by 2.6 billion dollars. 

Wage and salary payments were 144.3 billion a year, a gain of 2.6 billion 
from July. That flowed from greater employment at higher wages. Most of the 
gain resulted from increased activity in manufacturing industries. 

Other forms of income--farmer, business proprietor, landlord, personal 
investment--rose only moderately from July to August. 

Trend is upward, furthermore, in wages. The present round of wage boosts 
is by no means complete. Steelworkers and railroad workers still want theirs. 

Continued rising wages will add to consumer demand and to inflationary 
pressures. And output of civilian goods can't keep pace with the wage rise-- 
not with the defense program growing as it is scheduled in months ahead. 

So the conclusion is that the country is headed for some more inflation in 
prices unless steps are taken to curtail demand by a fairly large margin. 

















Farm products are expected to dip in price in the period ahead. Declines 
are forecast officially for hogs, cattle, eggs, feeds, soybeans, vegetables. 
Reason for expected price dips is in increased supplies. It's seasonal. 
Meat marketing is nearing the seasonal peak. Hog prices are expected to 
drop 18 to 10 per cent from recent peaks by December. Cattle are expected to 
decline less than hogs. Sheep and lambs are expected to hold in price. 
Fresh-vegetable supply is about a tenth larger than last year. In plenty 
are cabbages, carrots, lettuce. Prices are expected to be below last year. 
Potato crop is 18 million bushels larger than last year, when Government 
had to do Some Support buying. But prices are moderately lower than last year. 
Increased offerings of chickens are expected to keep prices level. 
The dip forecast in farm prices, however, is expected to be temporary. 
Department of Agriculture, looking at rising consumer incomes, rising activity 
in business, expects farm commodities to go up in price after this "lull." 























New England development gets further attention from President Truman. 

A natural-resource survey of the New York-New England area is to begin by 
presidential order. Interior, Army, Agriculture and Commerce departments, plus 
Federal Security Agency and Federal Power Commission, are to act together. 

What's wanted by the President is an outline for a program to develop land 
and water resources of the area, with particular emphasis on electric power, 
forest management, wildlife conservation, flood control, water supply for cities 
and industry, pollution control, navigation, recreation, soil conservation. 

St. Lawrence Waterway and Niagara Falls power development are singled out 
as favored projects. Mr. Truman wants to start them before the survey is made. 

It is the Government's first stab at development in the industrial East. 
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In the 16th century, a young Venetian physician named Andreas Vesalius shocked 


the medical world by disputing the anatomical findings of the great Galen, ‘‘Prince of 


Physicians.”’ 
undaunted in his study and teachings. 


Ridiculed, abused, and called to trial before the Ingui 


, 





jon, he continued 


In the face of perpetual opposition, he eventually 


proved and corrected more than 200 of Galen’s errors, and is known today as the father 


of modern anatomy 


Go back a century and 12 years ago. Imagine a 
railroad only nine miles long. Picture it growing 
through the years pushing westward through 
“impenetrable’’ Dismal Swamp. . rivers 
and through and over mountains men said rails would 
never traverse through wars and depressions, 
and past other physical barriers and financial reverses. 
Visualize it today, reaching from the great Port of 


across 


Norfolk, Virginia to the bustling midwest cities of 





Cincinnati and Columbus, Ohio, and between the 
north and the south today one of the vital, 
strategically located Class I railroads of America 

one of the most modern in equipment and operating 
methods one of the highly honored for safety 
records — a railroad business men depend upon. 

This brief biography of the Norfolk and Western — 
itself a story of faithfulness to a purpose — is a saga of 
progress through foresight the skill and loyalty 
of thousands of employees an efficient railroad 
plant from the ground up . . . and constant research 

always with one purpose in mind — to provide 
the best rail service possible. 

Today, and through the years to come, it is the 
Norfolk and Western’s single purpose to provide the 
Precision Transportation American shippers and travelers 
have learned to rely upon. 


Norpotk... Wesletee. 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 




















Proteiling your 


KEY 


PERSONNEL 


Your higher income men need disability benefits 


more in line with their incomes than is provided 


by regular group insurance. We are equipped to 


help you solve this problem and invite further 


discussion with you on this important subject. 


Marsu & McLEnNNAN 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE BROKERS e 


CONSULTING 


ACTUARIES 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Seattle St. Louis St. Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland 
Buffalo Columbus Phoenix Vancouver Toronto Montreal Havana London 











MIMEOGRAPH Mwnousrtriat 


ADDRESSES PettDInGs 






1. Type addresses 
on new addressing 
stencil sheet. 


2. Mimeograph sets 
of addresses on 
sheets of perforated 
gummed labels. 


3.Complete 
your present 
and future 
mailings in 
record time. 









A. B. Dick mimeograph products 

are for use with all makes of suit- 

able stencil duplicating products. 
SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION 

ant 

A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. UN-1050 

5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 

Send me illustrated information about ad- 

dressing with a mimeograph. 

Name 

Organization a 

Address 

City 











Zone State 
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MISSOURI 


The Heart of America 


@ Ninety-two excellent industrial build- 
ings...large and small... now are avail- 
able in Missouri to industries seeking 
new factory or branch locations. These 
buildings are for sale and for rent... 
ond offer excellent facilities at reason- 
able cost. Investigate... you may find 
just what you want. 

Missouri...in almost the geographical 
center of the nation and in the “Circle 
of Safety”... offers inland security. This 
great state is surrounded by large coal, 
oil and gas reserves. Transportation is 
the best. Plenty of water and power 
is available. 

Write for information concerning 
your particular business. 


MISSOURI DIVISION of 
RESOURCES & DEVELOPMENT 
Dept. 16-B Jefferson City, Mo. 
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News-Lines 
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YOU CAN, as a supplier of war ma- 

terials, look directly to the contract. 
ing officers with whom you deal for any 
priorities assistance. National Produc. 
tion Authority delegates priorities power 
to the Defense Department for military 
supplies, and also to the Atomic Energy 
Commission for operation and construe- 
tion programs of that agency. Prime con- 
tractors with rating certificates then ey- 
tend the ratings to their subcontractors 
and suppliers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect a slightly higher 

Government support price on this 
years big corn crop. Department of 
Agriculture announces that the support 
rate for commercial growers of the 1950 
crop will average $1.47 per bushel. com- 
pared with the $1.40 rate on the 1949 
crop. The range will be from $1.36 to 
$1.64 in commercial areas, from $1.02 to 
$1.30 in noncommercial areas. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an employer, agree to 

a bargaining unit other than one 
ordered by the National Labor Relations 
Board, but you will be taking a chance if 
you do. The Board usually will not per- 
mit a contract with such a unit to inter- 
fere with the calling of a new bargaining 
election if there is a challenge to the 
existing union in the shop. A unit cer- 
tified by NLRB, however, ordinarily is 
protected for a year against efforts of 
rival unions to get a new election. 


YOU CAN, as a production planner 

or a designer of mechanical equip- 
ment, now avoid much of the guesswork 
about human limitations. The first sys- 
tematic treatise on the science of design- 
ing mechanical equipment on the basis 
of human capabilities—“Handbook | of 
Human Engineering Data’—is 
pleted by the Tufts College Institute for 
Applied Experimental Psychology. The 
study, financed by the Navy, is made 
available by Commerce Department's 
Office of Technical Services. It is ex- 
pected to be of wide interest to produc- 
tion experts. 


com- 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably get by without 

filing a revised declaration of in- 
come tax, despite the increased tax 
rates, unless your income itself has gone 
up beyond expectations. Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue advises that tax increase 
will not be sufficient to throw the previ- 
ous estimates of tax off by 20 per cent, 
at least for those on constant wages and 
salaries. But those who will have a sub- 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 


court and administrative decisions 


stantial balance of tax to pay on March 
15, 1951. may find the filing of a revised 
declaration on January 15 a convenience. 
It will enable the taxpayer to pay half 
the balance on January 15 and the other 
half with the final return March 15. 


* * 


YOU CAN now look to the Office 

of International Trade for the is- 
suance of export licenses. Department 
§ Commerce shifts back to that office. 
from the Office of Industry and Com- 
merce, all the export control and other 
foreign trade functions of the Depart- 
ment. 


* + 


YOU CANNOT make use of the in- 

stallment basis in reporting income 
from sales without indicating clearly 
vour intent to do so. The Tax Court 
hold that a taxpayer's failure to make 
clear his election to use the installment 
basis in connection with the sale of land 
makes it necessary for him to report his 
gain on a completed-contract basis. 


* ¢& 


ky YOU CANNOT export cotton to 

any country except Canada without 
reckoning with export controls. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in a move to con- 
serve dwindling stocks of cotton, estab- 
lishes cotton-export allocations totaling 2 
million bales for the eight-month period 
ending March 31, 1951. 


* * %* 


Ky YOU CANNOT ordinarily ' deduct 

for tax purposes the maintenance 
payments vou may make under a mari- 
tal separation agreement that is executed 
without reference to divorce. The Tax 
Court holds that payments made under 
such an agreement that was not incorpo- 
rated in the divorce decree do not con- 
stitute an obligation for deduction pur- 
poses. 


* * * 


By YOU CANNOT export aluminum, 

lead or zinc without first complying 
with export regulations. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce places aluminum and 
zinc under quantitative export quotas in 
the fourth quarter of 1951. Lead is put 
under an indefinite quota. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Woutp Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to svurces of this 
basic material. 
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Why couldn’t cut flowers be pre- 
packaged like many other consumer 
items? This would lessen handling 
between wholesaler and customer, 
would speed up retail selling. 

This idea occurred to the Berthold- 
Grigsby Company, wholesale flor- 
ists, of Cleveland, Ohio, and with 
Gardner's help they developed a 
practical package that keeps flowers 


A carton that cuts 
handling and sellin 
time for florists 


... delivers flowers greenhouse-fresh 





greenhouse-fresh— from shipper to 
florist to customer. 

This smart, black 3-piece carton 
is specially treated to withstand 
moisture and refrigeration - and 
when packed and tight - wrapped 
with cellophane, it keeps flowers in 
perfect condition. It is also specially 
constructed to protect delicate 


blooms against bruising. 


Maybe we can add a Sales “Extra” to YOUR package 


If you have a product that needs an extra point-of-sales push, a product that’s hard 


to package, or that needs a new packaging idea, get in tou h with Gardner. We'll 


be glad to tackle it. No obligation, of course. 


Sales Offices in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland 


Je 


The Gardner Board and Carton Co. 


Manufacturers of Folding Cartons and Boxboard e¢ 406 Charles St., Middletown, Ohio 


w York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St 
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NO.29 OF A SERIES 





GENERAL MOTORS 


builds a multi-million dollar plant in 


PENNSYLVANIA 








To reduce material cost, cut shipping charges, and 
speed-up automobile production, General Motors 
Corporation has built a multi-million dollar fabri- 
cating plant in the Pittsburgh area. Here, next door 
to one of the world’s largest sheet steel mills, 2000 
skilled workers will produce Fisher body parts for 
the world’s largest manufacturer of automobiles. 

Your company, too, might profit from a location 
in this great industrial state. Perhaps you should 
investigate the reasons so many big-name firms are 
building and expanding in Pennsylvania. For in- 
formation on plant sites, markets, raw material 
sources, transportation facilities, labor supplies, 
and tax structure, write to the Department of 


Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa. 











Mr. J. J. Cronin, vice president of General Motors 
and general manager of the company’s Fisher Body 
Division, said: 

“The steel used . . . can be obtained near at hand, and 
Pittsburgh’s central location in the eastern United States 
industrial area provides ready access to nearby Fisher Body 
assembly plants . . . This location will accelerate deliveries 


of steel and also the return of scrap to the mills.” 








IN THE HEART OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST MARKET 


WITH OVER 69,000,000 PEOPLE WITHIN A RADIUS OF 500 MILES 


James H. Durr, Governor 


TueovorE Rooseve tt, III, Secretary of Commerce 
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>> Trend toward tighter export curbs is gaining headway fast now..... 
More and more industrial countries in the Western world are moving that 





way. Behind the trend are concern over Supplies for home markets, growing needs 
of rearmament and stricter controls to keep goods from the Russian sphere. 
Effect is that raw-material countries, eSpecially in Latin America, are 
finding it harder to get the manufactured goods they need and usually import. 
Latin Americans are scrambling to buy in the U.S. and Europe. 
Marshall Plan countries are a little better off than others buying in the 





lf 


U.S. The Economic Co-operation Administration will be working in their corner. 
But the ECA priority won't be high, will be layered under military and stock- 
piling orders. ECA's customers are not too happy about the prospects, either. 
Shortages of essential manufactures are to Spread around the world again. 
That, together with a surplus of money in many places, will fire up inflation. 


>> To give you an idea of the stiffening export controls: 

The U.S. lengthens its control list almost daily. Most important recent 
limitation is on exports of cotton. The cutback will be severe. Cotton exports 
nay drop almost 50 per cent. U.S. cotton crop is very short. 

Other American exports being scrutinized very carefully include steel prod- 





ucts, nonferrous metals, tin plate, electrical machinery, pumps, certain basic 
chemicals. Export licensing depends on how much is wanted, what it's wanted for 
ana what country is buying. Canada can buy almost anything in the U.S. At the 
other end of the scale, Eastern Europe finds difficulty buying many things. 

Canada has doubled the number of items under itsS expanding export-control 
program. Many metals and metal products are now included. 


>> Most European countries have export controls as a hang-over from war and 
postwar years. But export licensing was getting progressively more lenient 
until the Korean war. Since then, the screws have been tightened. 

France, for example, now wants to keep more products for home use. This 
summer Americans and Argentines, among others, placed large orders for French 
steel. Now steel exports are to be limited. So are exports of certain chemi- 
cals as well as industrial machinery. Industrial shortages bother the French 
Government. Big-scale rearmament will make matters worse. 

Western Germany is, in effect, rationing exports of steel and steel scrap. 





American and British buyers flooded German firms with bids this summer. If all 
export orders were accepted, there would be little left for domestic use. 
Export-licensing authorities have to take the tight situation into account. 


(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


German steel companies themselves don't want to sew up their entire output too 
far in advance. They expect to share heavily in European defense business. 

Britain is having to cut down on exports of coal. Home stocks must be built 
up. Steel exports may be cut. Britain already is limiting exports of copper 
products. British Government is getting tougher, too, about licensing exports 
of machine tools and other types of industrial machinery to Eastern Europe. 

Western Europe's drive to build up exports thus faces new difficulties. 
With countries trying to expand total exports and balance trade accounts, the 
new need for stiffer export controls goes very much against the grain. 


>> Shortages to be felt most in Western Europe are in coal and steel..ee. 
A coal surplus seemed to be looming last spring in Europe. 
But British consumption has been larger than expected and output less than 
expected. British exports to Sweden, Denmark, perhaps others must be shaved. 
German coal production is at high levels. But the German industrial boom 











is burning a great deal of coal. Exports may suffer. 
France is operating marginal mines full time to meet demand. 





Belgian surplus stocks of coal are being sold readily. 

Poland has reduced coal exports to Western Europe. With the gulf between 
East and West widening, Polish coal Supplies can't be relied on. 

Upshot may be that Western Europe will have to turn to U.S. coal again. 

In_ steel the shoe is on the other foot. European countries are having to 








protect themselves against buying raids by Americans. 
Steel, like coal, appeared to be well on the way to becoming surplus in 
Western Europe before Korea. But the war clouds have changed all that. 


>> Steel and coal shortages put a new backdrop behind the Schuman Plan, 

proposed last spring, for pooling each of these industries in Western Europe. 
The Schuman Plan aims at pooling output, expanding markets, equalizing 

prices, co-ordinating expansion of Steel plants and coal mines in France, 





Western Germany, Belgium, Luxembourg, the Netherlands and Italy. 
Idea is to abolish export and import controls and tariff walls affecting 
coal and steel in these countries and to eliminate less efficient producers. 
That all sounded pretty good last spring. But things are different now. 
Export controls might be hard to get rid of in today's situation. 
All the production possible is needed now, efficient or not. 
German support of the plan may not be as wholehearted now as last spring. 
German production limitations now are lifted. Steel-coal boom is clearly ahead. 











British opposition to the plan is stronger with steel to be nationalized. 
The Attlee Government doesn't want to share control of steel and coal. 





>> But there would be certain advantages in a steel-coal combine ruled by an 
international body during the coming rearmament period: 
National ambitions must be shunted aside in the interest of common defense. 





Price controls might be worked out more easily with a combine in operation. 

Allocations of coal and steel as between countries could be effected. 

Difficulty is that the planners of this combine are trying to set up an 
organization for all time. They don't seem to be paying much attention to 
special conditions of today in Europe. How much of the Schuman Plan will come 











into actual operation is a question. The plan must face new realities. 
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Plus and Minus 


INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


The upsurge in business investment 
in plant and machinery promises to 
give another twist to the inflation- 
ary spiral, despite Government ac- 
tion to put some curbs on consumer 
demand. 

The housing boom is already being 
deflated. As shown by the top 
chart. homes started in September 
slumped to 115.000 from the level 
of over 140,000 maintained since 
\lay. Stiffer terms for FHA and VA 
mortgage loans, put into effect on 
July 18 have at last begun to re- 
duce the building of For 
some time, fear of materials short- 


homes. 


ages and Government controls have 
been drying up the supply of mort- 
gage money. 

Drastic new controls over credit on 
homes, just announced, are intended 
to cut home building next vear a 
third below this year’s estimated 
total of about 1.3 million starts, tak- 
ing some steam out of inflation. 

Rel'ef from materials shortages is to 
come chiefly in nonmetallic mate- 
rials such as cement. lumber. gvp- 
sum board and bricks. 

Savings of steel, critical in the con- 
trol of inflation, are to be small 
when compared with the rising de- 
mand from other cut 
of a third in home building, officials 
estimate, will save perhaps 600,- 
000 tons of finished steel, includ- 
ing steel used to make fixed ap- 
pliances such as_ refrigerators 


sources. A 


ind 
stoves. 

Construction as a whole, however. 
is to use more steel than ever, in 
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spite of the saving in homes, offi 
cials estimate. Industrial and com- 
mercial construction, for example, 
is steadily growing in volume. Plans 
to limit such activity by control of 
mortgage credit are not expected to 
work well, since money for business 
construction comes largely from re- 
tained earnings and public sale of 
securities. 
Machinery and 


chases of business now 


equipment 
are heavy, 


pul 


stimulated by rising wage costs and 


expected shortages and price in- 
creases. In addition, large tonnages 
the freight-car and 


petroleum industries. The steel in 


are wanted by 
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dustry will need more steel for its 
own expansion. 

Industrial production, led by steel, 
is edging upward. Steel operations 
set another tonnage record in the 
week ended October 14. 

Manufacturing employment 
climbed to 15,616,000 in Septem- 
ber, equaling the postwar high of 
September, 1948. 

Incomes are being swollen by expan- 
sion of industry and higher prices. 

Personal incomes, at 223.4. billion 
dollars per year in August, were 2.7 
billion above July, nearly 20 billion 
above a year ago. Wage and salary 
payments rose 1.8 billion in August. 
Another being 
them by the present wave of wage 


boost is given to 
increases. 

Corporate profits, after taxes, jumped 
to a record rate of 23.2 billion per 
vear in the third quarter, nearly 3 
billion the 
and 6 billion above a vear ago. 

Farm income, lifted by higher prices. 
is to expand still more in 1951 as 
the Government encourages produc 
tion by high support 
larger acreage allotments. 

Prices ot 
to advance in the week ended Octo- 


above second quartet 


prices and 


industrial goods continued 
ber 3, led by metals and metal prod 
ucts, chemicals and textiles. 
Strongest pressure for higher wages 
and prices centers in the metals and 
metal-products industries. Unless 
demand. somewhere and somehow, 
is cut by Government action. short 
ages of such products will continue 
to feed inflation. 
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DICTATORSHIP OVER OHIO 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


HE PEOPLE of the State of Ohio are not being per- 

mitted the right to select freely their own United 
States Senator. 

The supposedly sacred right of the age—the right of 
labor, for instance, to be represented by men of their 
own choosing in dealing with employers—is being 
denied to the voters when they try to select who shall 
represent them in the United States Senate in dealing 
with public business. Coercion is exerted brazenly— 
interference is carried on openly. 

National labor unions, defying the letter as well as 
the spirit of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act, have 
invaded Ohio. Through their control of the means of 
livelihood of the members of the unions, the leaders are 
using economic pressure to line up votes against Sen- 
ator Taft. A union card is really a card to a job. For a 
worker to lose a union card means unemployment. 

What can a union man do when he is told that he 
must vote against Taft? He is being assured by speak- 
ers for Taft that his ballot will be secret and that he 
can vote as he pleases. But the processes of intimida- 
tion are powerful nonetheless—a chance remark to a 
fellow worker at the bench could lead to a reprisal. So 
fear, rather than freedom, becomes the rule. 


Why, in free America, must workers guard al- 
most with their lives the opinions they would like to ex- 
press about candidates? 

What is there so much different between the situa- 
tion in Ohio today and the “ja” votes that Hitler com- 
pelled when he was in power or the “yes” votes that the 
people in Poland or East Germany or in other Com- 
munist-controlled areas must cast today to keep in the 
good graces of the authorities? 

Aren’t there laws, it will be asked, to protect the vot- 
ers in America against coercion? Certainly there are. 

Then why aren’t they enforced? 

Because the Democratic party controls the Depart- 
ment of Justice. And the Department of Justice is con- 
trolled by the desire not to offend labor unions. The 
Democratic party politicians never made a worse mis- 
take. For they are destroying the two-party system. 

The law is specific. It says there should be no con- 
tributions by either corporations or labor unions in 
campaigns for the election of members of Congress. 

The word “contribution” is defined as “anything of 
value.” It ranges from donation of time to gifts of 
money or anything else that can be used to the advan- 
tage of a candidate in a political campaign. 

Officers of labor unions whose salaries are paid by 


the dues of the members are spending whole days in the 
Ohio campaign and elsewhere in a nation-wide attempt 
to gather votes to punish members of Congress who 
have refused to submit to labor-union dictatorship. 

Cases can no doubt be found where executives | 
receiving salaries from corporations also are taking 
time to engage in the political campaign. It is } 
wrong for anyone to do this. It is apparent, however, 
that the labor unions have gone further than the 
corporations. 

Early in this century, employers who applied eco- | 
nomic pressure and threats before elections were casti- | 
gated by public opinion. In fact. the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act was designed to put an end to such coer- 
cion by employers. Now the law applies equally to 
labor unions and corporations. It is the provisions 
of this law, made a part of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
which the unions want repealed insofar as it affects 
unions. As long as it is the law of the land, it should 
be enforced. 

When one side has no fear of prosecution by an Ad- 
ministration in power, it means that the law becomes a 
dead letter on both sides. 

This is a deterioration of democracy. It is a disinte- 
gration of the sense of fair play and good sportsman- 
ship which should prevail in any contest. 


Senator Taft is a patriotic and conscientious 
public servant. This writer has not agreed in the past 
and does not now agree with some of the points of view 
taken by the Ohio Senator. But nobody in Washington 
who is fair about it can deny that Senator Taft is one 
of the ablest, if not the ablest man, in Congress today. 
His viewpoint is essential in debate. His fidelity to the 
needs of the people of Ohio is unquestioned. 

If Senator Taft is defeated—and indications today 
are that it is a toss-up—the result will not be accom- 
plished by the free votes of the people of Ohio. It will 
be due to economic coercion by national labor unions 
which are spending illegally hundreds of thousands of 
dollars collected from union members outside of Ohio. 

Let us not speak so loudly in our broadcasts to Eu- 
rope about the virtues of democracy until we clean 
house at home. 

Let us face also the fact that a conscientious public 
servant no longer must satisfy only the people of his 
own state. He must bow to the dictatorship of the na- 
tional unions operating in all states. If Ohio succumbs 
to this dictatorship, other states will be taken over, too. 
This is a critical election for American democracy. 
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compared with today’s automobile spark plugs 


Salamanders could withstand fire without 
harm, the ancients believed. Benvenuto 
Cellini wrote that his father, looking 
into the fire, “spied in the middle of 
those most burning flames a little crea- 
ture like a lizard, which was sporting 
in the core of the intensest coals.’’ He 
pointed it out as a salamander, never seen 
before “by any one of whom we 
have credible information.” 


Recs if the salamander could 
withstand fire—a supposition long 
since proved a myth—its heat-resist- 
ance could not compare with that 
of the modern automobile spark plug. 

As often as 30 times a second, the spark-plug ‘‘por- 
celains’’ in your car resist alternate exposure to cold, raw 
gas and 4,000° F. burning fuel. 

They must also resist 8,000 volts of electricity, the 
pressure of extremely tight assembly, the corrosive effects 
of modern fuels. They must not crack or even soften. 

And finally, the principal material for these porcelains 
must be cheap and abundant. 

Atcoa Tabular Alumina—a specially refined, pure 


form of aluminum oxide—meets all these specifications. 


So, although operating conditions have grown more 
severe, spark-plug insulator breakdown has almost van- 
ished. That has been the contribution of Atcoa Tabular 
Alumina to the practicability of high-compression en- 
gines of today and higher ones tomorrow. 

Unmatched characteristics of this inert material have 
already suggested other uses for Atcoa Tabular Alumina: 
Ceramic bodies 


super-duty refractories—special cements 


—grinding balls—laboratory ware—''pebbles’’ for heat 


exchangers—catalyst-bed supports—and others, includ- 


ing many still in the ‘‘laboratory’’ stage. 

Profitable applications in your business for the physical, 
chemical, thermal or electrical properties of ALcoa 
Tabular Alumina may be suggested by our brochure, 
“THe SALAMANDER WAS A PiKer.”’ It describes ALcoa 
Tabular Alumina 
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Its Properties and Uses. Write for it. 
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